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Three Horsemen by Jon Corbino, Included in 
University of lilinois Exhibition. See Page 9 





AN EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BELONGING TO 
MR. STEPHEN CARLTON CLARK 


TO BE HELD AT HIS RESIDENCE 
46 East 70TH STREET, NEw York City 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL Ist FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 2np 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 3rp 


From THREE UNTIL S1x O'CLOCK 


For THE BENEFIT OF 


THE FRESH AIR ASSOCIATION OF ST. JOHN 


INCORPORATED 


ADMISSION: $3.50 (INCLUDING FEDERAL TAX) 


ab -200h CEBTERY SOT | | COBAITTID CALIEBITC 


RECENT PAINTINGS BY 


GIORGIO DE DRAWINGS 
CHIRICO || BrusceEL To CEZANNE. 


MAR. I4TH TO APR. 10TH 


THROUGH MARCH 


10 A.M.-6 P.M. 
CURRENT EXHIBITION 


EK F R M A N Illustrated Catalogue One Dollar 


UNTIL MAR. 13TH 
92 EAST 58th STREET 


NEW YORK 22 


1007 N. CLARK ST. e LOS ANGELES 46 e CALIFORNIA 
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LOAN EXHIBITION 


MANET 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY 


Through April 3rd 


10:00 to 5:30 Daily 
Adm. 50c Plus Tax 


19 East 64th Street, New York City 


Paris London 





KENDE 


GALLERIES 
OF GIMBEL BROTHERS 


33rd Street & Broadway, New York 1 
11th Floor PEnnsylvania 6-5511 


SALES AT PUBLIC AUCTION 
FOR ESTATES and INDIVIDUALS 


Weekly Exhibition and Auction Sales of © 
PAINTINGS + PRINTS ¢ SILVER 
| FURNITURE + PORCELAIN + RUGS 
SCULPTURE + TEXTILES « JEWELRY 
: and Other Art Property 





September through June 
Illustrated catalogues, compiled 
by experts, for each sale. 
Complete facilities for insurance 
or inheritance tax appraisals. 

Sales conducted by 
LOUIS A. CRACO 
THEODORE J. MULDOON 





WILDENSTEIN and CO. 


HERBERT A. KENDE 


COLORCHROME CORPORATION 


2 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Presents 


Indian Portraits and Scenes depicting contemporary Indian 
life, the last period in the history of the American Plains 
Culture. No other culture is so picturesque as this and none 
holds a higher place in Modern Art. 


These extremely faithful color prints of original paintings 
by ALBERT JACQUEZ, internationally known painter of Amer- 
ican Indian Scenes, will meet the long felt want of good 
reproductions by contemporary artists at a popular price. 


PUBLISHED PRICE $6.00 EacH 















No. 161—Erecting the Sun Dance Tree, coloured surface 122 x 17'/2 inches 


Write for .literature on future publications 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 





COLORCHROME CORPORATION 
2 Broadway 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Please send me the following prints by ALBERT JACQUEZ: 


Siecle .. No. 161—Erecting the Sun Dance Tree ....cccccccsncnnnnnnnn at $6.00 
ummm NO. 151—Sun Dance Camp 1945, Stoney .ncccccccnennnne Gt $6.00 
No. 108—Tom Turn Up Nose, Blackfoot Indian (portrait) at $6.00 





aL agiae No. 101—Dog Tail, Stoney Indian, Winter Dress (portrait) at $6.00 





(] money order [| check [} COM 
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PAUL ROSENBERG & CO. 


16 East 57th Street, New York Established 1878 


LOAN EXHIBITION OF MASTERPIECES 


DELAGROIX — RENOIR 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
THE NEW YORK HEART ASSOCIATION 


Through March 13 
Admission 50c Plus Tax 


SELECTED PAINTINGS a THROUGH MARCH 20 


Raphael SOYER 


ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS GALLERIES 


711 Fifth Avenue at 55th Street * New York 


© & 
MODERN FRENCH COLOR PRINTS 


KLEEMANN 65 EAST 57 
E. & A. SILBERMAN 


GALLERIES, Inc. 


PAINTINGS—OBJECTS OF ART 
32 East 57th Street 


BAZIOTES 


Dali Paintings Wanted 


Offers with full descriptions to Koetser Gallery, 
32 East 57 St., N. Y. 22. Plaza 3-7404 


New York, N. Y. 


thru Mar. 6th 


KOOTZ 


15 E 57 


Through March 13 Recent Paintings 


AMEE 


128 East 56th Street, New York 
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BEVERLY HILits:—As you may 
noted from the recurrence of this date 
line, Beverly Hills is fast becoming the ' 
art exhibiting center of this region | 
(Not the producing center, however 
Artists can’t afford the rents 
they have high-paying movie jobs.) 

Last issue your correspondent 
about the Modern Institute of Art, 
which opened Feb. 13, without having 
seen it. The thing is all one could hope 
for—a large upstairs gallery quietly 
decorated by Fanny Brice and Vincent 
Price; and the opening exhibition, “Mod- 
ern Artists in Transition,” would draw 
crowds in New York or Paris. 

Aside from its theme, which is that 
the Parisian masters of this century 
tried various departures and returns 
to tradition in their searches for in- 
dividual expression, the show brings 
from private to public walls many treas- 
ures not previously seen here. All but 
four of the 40 paintings are owned by 
Southern California collectors. 

Charles Laughton’s glowing Renoir of 
1914, The Judgment of Paris, the blue 
and rose Two Acrobats with Dog paint- 
ed by Picasso in 1905 and lent by 
Wright Ludington, the daring Chagall, 
The Poet (whose head is upside down) 
from the great Arensberg collection, 
and Rousseau’s Mediaeval Castle, also a 
Ludington treasure, are a few of its 
high spots. 

* . + 

Chalk up another scoop for Mid-20th 
Century Art. It is exhibiting the paint- 
ings which Eugene Berman made last 
year on a Guggenheim Fellowship to 
Mexico—the show which is to be pre- 
sented at Knoedler’s, New York, in 
April. The exhibition had not opened at 
writing time—it is on until March 13. 
Berman says the pictures and draw- 
ings, all made following his return from 
Mexico, “are imaginary or fantastic 
variations on architectural elements 
and themes such as exist in Mexico.” 
He plans to go to Mexico, Guatemala, 
Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador; also to 
Portugal and Italy. 

* * = 

Sandor Klein, who won the Prix de 
Rome when 19 and is now only 35, made 
a fine impression with substantial, col- 
orful and finely drawn portraits and 

gure pieces at the John Decker Studio 
last month. Incidentally, when an eight 
car “Train of Industry” leaves Los An- 
geles in March for a tour to show this 
region’s commercial products in mid- 
western cities, the enterprising Phillis 
Decker will travel with it. One com- 
plete wall of the train will be hung 
with paintings by Southern California 
artists, among them the late John Deck- 
er’s. Mrs. Decker is also flying guests 
by air to Las Vegas’s fabulous Flamingo 
Hotel to see an exhibition by 12 of the 
artists associated with her studio. 

a x * 

Another phase of the unprecedented 
expansion of art facilities here may be 
seen in the following item. Ex-Presi- 
dent of the Motion Picture Illustrators, 
Leslie Thomas, staged a two-day exhibr 
tion of works by the faculty to 
the opening of his California School of 


* Design in Los Angeles. 
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Recent Paintings 
by 
SIDNEY 


LAUFMAN 
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Pity the Poor Critic 
- Sir: One recent Sunday, just for the 
March 1 - March 20 hell of it, I made a count of the names of 
artists appearing on the art page of one 
: of the New York newspapers. There were 
110 of them, from Ingres and Daumier 
LYONEL to the latest 16-year-old to achieve public 
hanging. This number, however, was only 
a fraction of the. number of artists ap- 


pearing in the exhibitions referred to. In 
FEI N j N other words, from six to thirteen times 
as many artists were exhibited as could 


be referred to by name. I am not draw- 
ing conclusions, moral or aesthetic or 
RECENT economic. But how shall the art public 
pick its path among the varieties in this 


OILS & WATERCOLORS plentitude of production? 


—Harry SALPETER, New York. 


e Something and/or Nothing 
Sir: Evelyn Marie Stuart’s comment in * “Vortex” 


BUCHHOLZ GALLERY | t2¢. 22". 25 Duzsr is a sensible rejoinder beara Ae i -* yeaa 


to the hordes of fakers who are now try- 


CURT VALENTIN ing to promote “something for nothing,” A RECENT SAMETING by 
or should I say “nothing for something?” BEN MESSICK 
32 East 57th Street, New York —MILLarD ‘CAsE, Forks, Wash. OIL PAINTINGS © LITHOGRAPHS © DRAWINGS 





The Francis Taylor Galleries 
ie Pays to Be Ignorant BEVERLY che HOTEL 












Sm: What is our world coming to when Sunset Blvd. C. R. 64795 Beverly Hills, Calif. 






>rix de sums running into four figures each are 
, made ARSH | LE presented as prizes to such examples of 
al, col- childish incompetency as the’- winning eel 
ts and “paintings” in the La Tausca exhibition? Exhibition of 
And the offer of $100 “rental fee” to non- * 5s s 
eae G O R K Y winning exhibitors (the majority of whom Paintings & Drawings by 
os An- 
ow this 

















belong in the same category)# draws a 
parallel—for one is immediately reminded 
of the type of person who, lured by free 
cash, willingly exposes his illiteracy and 


Through March 20 
‘ ignorance to the ridicule of radio audi- RUMANIAN ARTIST 





e com- a ences—in the hope of gaining- notoriety 
> hung §} Julien Levy Gallery as well as largess. b March 2-20, 1948 
lifornia —MiIrIAM SAcHs, New York. 


42 EAST 57th STREET - NEW YORK 





— ARNOLD SELIGMANN-HELFT 


















=a Sir: ree have i —_— department GALLERIES 

again. ell put me down for a two-year . 
of the B) 4g 7 subscription. I will look forward to news 11 East 57th Street © New York City 
lio. in that field of art, but don’t forget there 

is a Midwest also. 

odented —F. Lesiig THompson, Glen Ellyn, Ill. Paintings and Lithographs 
may be ieee cube Painting-for-Pay ENRICO DONATI 
c-Presi- Sm: The Dicest is fine, but I wish THROUGH MARCH 
trators, F sometime you could have discussions of Exclusive U. S. Agents for 
exhibi- painting vs. painting-for-money. There is WOLFGANG PAALEN 
> mark an enormous difference, and one that I LLERY STUDIO 
hool of 63 E. 57 Street, N. Y. C. have found. insoluble. GA 


» ; i +. © Chi io, il. 
—Vircinia P. Brown, New York. 161 &. Onterie S oa" 
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DUVEEN BROTHERS, Inc. 


MASTERPIECES 
OF 


PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


New York «+ 720 Fifth Avenue 


Portraits by Gilbert Stuart 


EXHIBITION DURING MARCH 


RUSSELL COWLES 


March Ist to 20th 


Miss Dick and Miss Forster ca. 1790 
HARRY SHAW NEWMAN GALLERY 
KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES ae aN PANE 


150 Lexington Avenue at 30th Street 
32 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK New York, N. Y. 



















































PEYTON BOSWELL 


Com ments: 


Progress in Illinois 
FALL, three of the thirty professors in the huge Art 
De 


partment of the University of Illinois—Donovan, Doo- 
little and Hogan—invaded 57th Street looking for paintings 
to be included in the University’s first cross-section exhibition 
of contemporary American art. Quietly and efficiently, the 
three went about their task, but soon the information filtered 
down the “Street” that their exhibition, carrying $7,500 in 
prizes, was the second most lucrative in the nation—and the 
dealers brought from their back rooms the best examples 
available. This accounted for half the show; the balance was 
selected by a national jury composed of Jerry Farnsworth, 
Karl Zerbe and Roland J. McKinney. As a result, the exhibi- 
tion, which may become an annual or biennial event, attained 
in its initial presentation the status of national importance. 
Behind the significant success of this exhibition stands the 
progressive leadership of Frank J. Roos, head of the depart- 
ment. We liked especially the following quote from Prof. 
Roos’ unpedantic foreword to the catalogue: 




























preconceived notions and prejudices as possible. . . . We 
should, especially in a university, give all honest expressions 
of desire for change a hearing, in art as in other fields. 
Progress can only be achieved through change and evolution. 
Controversy is inherent in the idea of change. . . . Any ob- 
jection to the content of this exhibition should be directed, 
not at the jury, but at our society. The artists as represented 
here are essentially mirroring, in their works, the forces 
which influence them as individuals. 

“If the spectator feels that the total impression of such a 
cross-section as this exhibition seems disjointed and lacking 
in clarity, he might be reminded that his morning paper re- 
flects daily a society which in many essentials is less logical 
than is any painting he is likely to see.” 

This exhibition serves to remind one of the important role 
the American college and university has played in the history 
of collecting and exhibiting works of art in this country. 
Today, there are more than 100 college and university art 
museums in the United States; about 25 have their own 
museum buildings; many more, now holding regular exhibi- 
tions, are planning permanent collections. To again refer to 
Dr. Roos’ foreword, the first public museum in this hemis- 
phere opened in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1778; “only 
the Ashmolean, the Vatican and the British Museum in Eu- 
rope are older public institutions.” Only with the French 
Revolution was the Louvre nationalized in 1793. 

With this exhibition—following its program of artists-in- 
residence—the University of Illinois takes its position with 
Towa, Nebraska, Georgia and other alert institutions of ad- 
vanced learning. And within the State’s borders, it gives the 
Chicago Art Institute its first serious competition. As the 
twig is bent... . 






































Boston Single-Talk 


HAT IRRESPONSIBLE PERIOD, wherein anything anybody 

wished to call “modern” was kinfolk to Caesar’s wife, 
appears to be on its way out. The post-war re-appraisal of 
modernism, first voiced last fall by critics wearied beyond 
endurance by the sloppy technique of publicized amateurs, 
has spread from the city-room to the museum, carrying with 
its iconoclastic frankness the twilight of timorous criticism. 








» Latest manifestation of this aesthetic courage is the announce- 





“The layman is urged to bring to this exhibition as few 


ment that the Boston Institute of Modern Art has changed 
its name to the Boston Institute of Contemporary Art. | 

According to Nelson W. Aldrich (president) and James 
S. Plaut (director), the Institute found the change necessary 
because “modern art,” through extremism and misunderstand- 
ing, has become too attractive a playground for “double talk, 
opportunism and chicanery at the public expense.” They 
wished to “disassociate the policy and program of the Insti- 
tute from the widespread and injurious misunderstandings 
which surround the phrase ‘modern art’ and yet retain an 
emphasis on living art.” 

Although the Institute stressed the fact that its new policy 
is in no sense an invitation to reaction, the New York critics 
suddenly began to view with alarm, recalling the ostracism 
of contemporary Russian composers by Stalin. This, of course, 
bore no relation to the intentions of Director Plaut. The In- 
stitute was merely travelling the road to reform at a pace too 
rapid for the more cautious critics; it was translating into 
direct action a widely-thought criticism of the “cult of be- 
wilderment” which rested on “the hazardous foundations of 
obscurity and negation, and utilized a private, often secret 
language which required the aid of an interpreter.” 





In a strongly worded declaration, the Institute contended 


that “in the last analysis an innocent phrase, ‘modern art,’ 
denoting simply the art of our times, came to signify for 
millions something unintelligible, even meaningless, Today, 
however, ‘modern art’ describes a style which is taken for 
granted; it has had time [since the Armory show 35 years 


ago] to run its own course and, in the pattern of all historic ' 


styles, has become both dated and academic.” 
In other words, the time has now come for public museums 


to separate the good from the bad in modern. art—adopt a | 


standard of quality and forego the transient popularity of 
faddism. 
Because we have not yet seen the four principles summar- 
izing the Institute’s philosophy printed in full in the public 
press, we would like to present them here in their entirety: 
(1) “As long as the creative artist remains ahead of his 
time—and he should always be encouraged to earn this prece- 
dence—the need for interpretation will exist. The inevitable 
gap between artist and public, however, will be narrowed 
where such interpretation is conscientious and forthright.” 


(2) “We believe that any institution dedicated to the sim- 
ple principle that contemporary art should be fostered, has 
this primary function: It must attempt to distinguish the 
good art from the bad, the sincere from the sham, the per- 
ceptive from the obtuse. It must also proclaim standards of 
excellence which the public may comprehend. These responsi- 
bilities cannot be evaded on the grounds that time may re- 
verse such judgments.” 

(3) “We enjoin the artist to exercise his historic role of 
spiritual leadership, and so forge closer ties with an ever- 
growing public in terms of common understanding. Nature 
and mankind remain an inexhaustible source of inspiration. 
World chaos and social unrest, which prompted many of the 
excesses of modern art, are still with us, but the artist should 


[Please turn to page 35} 
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Illinois Painting Survey 
Delacroix and Renoir 
Sidney Laufman Exhibits 
New Orleans’ National Show 
Dong Kingman’s Watercolors 
Raphael Soyer Advances .............. 

Gabo, Pevsner at Modern ............ 

Sculpture Survey at Worcester ....15 
Louis Guglielmi Exhibits 
Art of Lyonel Feininger 


Leonora Carrington Exhibits 
ont Russell Cowles Shows .. 

’ Salmagundi Annual .. 
12 Honoring Bonnard .... 
Michigan on Canvas 
Print Page 
Rhode Island Annual ........ 
57th Street in Review 
Art Book Library 
Palette Patter 








ThruMarch 6 
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LOGSDON 


THE GREATEST ARTIST WHO 
HAS EVER LIVED 
a. 

WHO EVER WILL LIVE. 


HE DISCOVERED HIMSELF. 
HE IS SELF-TAUGHT. 


LEONORA 


CARRINGTON 


PAINTINGS 
THROUGH MARCH 13TH 


PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY 


41 East 57th Street 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


Established 1874 


Distinctive Paintings 
15 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


FIRST NEW YORK SHOWING 


MODERN FRENCH PAINTINGS 


SECTION | — March: 1-27 SECTION I1— March 29-April 24 


remee “Sth 


RICHARD A. PAINTINGS 


FLORSHEIM 


@ JOSEPH LUYBER GALLERIES 


112 East 57th St., N. Y. C. (Tel. MU 8-3990) Open Wednesdays to 9 P.M. 


DONG ————————_— Exhibition of Watercolors 


MIDTOWN 
GALLERIES 
A. D. Gruskin, Director 


605 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 
(bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) 


A Modern Vi DT 


By Ralph M. Pearson 


Com parisons 


The color reproduction cf a mature 
semi-abstract painting on the Febru. 
ary 1st Dicest cover—the Still Life by 
Juan Gris—offers a favorable moment 
to consider. differences between the two 
extremes of modern expression, At one 
extreme are the simple yet authentie 
beginner’s painting and imitative con. 
fusion, both recent prize-winners; at 
the other are the complex masterpieces 
of experienced leader-artists. Here then 
is a critical glance at the Juan Gris 
painting. 

Subject is cast in the minor role of 
means to end. A number of familiar 
objects—pears, grapes, pipe, glass, news- 
paper and drapes are metamorphosed 
into symbols instead of replicas, there. 
by freeing the artist to control subject 
for a double purpose. He can stress 
essential reality by extracting the spe- 
cial qualities which interest him. He 
gains a free hand for building subject 
into design. He dramatizes subject, in 
other words, to pull out of it some 
other reality than surface truth and 
he plays visual music to delight the 
eye and soul of the observer. ; 

The main interest obviously is the 
interplay of colors, forms, spaces and 
textures, About 12 color notes are 
played with various repeats and echoes 
of each; grayed red is dominant in size 
and intensity. The blues, grayed-whites 
and blacks break into the reds in in- 
triguing patterns of broken angles and 
circles—one circle alone being com- 
plete in color. Echoing these are freer 
variations of circles in clusters of grapes 
and interrupted curves of pears—all in 
black. The same yellow note is played 
5 times, but in 2 varied-movement rec- 
tangles and 3 echoes of cloth texture. 
The 8 slightly varied green notes, fo- 
cussing in the blue-green pipe, are foil 
for the dominant reds. 

Spaces are of exceeding variety of 
size and type. The small opposes the 
large, the curve the rectangle, the 
broken shape the completed, the free 
shape of cloth plays against the severe 
geometric motif. Textures are next to 
color in eye-interest. About 5 different 
notes are used; cane and wood-grain 
motifs are dominant. Forms are flat- 
tened in all but cloth and pipe. 

There is great sensitivity behind these 
subtle relationships—and there is also 
plan. Conscious mind guides emotion 
and gains precision, finesse—and a cer 
tain polished intellectual hardness. Rou- 
ault, in contrast, or Burlin, allow pow- 
erful feeling more control over theif 
symbols. 

A mature and complex work induces 
similar reactions. There is nothing te 
be said against a 3 note composition 
on piano or canvas—except that it 
should not be marked “best” with @ 
thousand dollar prize. 

I have not examined all magazine 
covers for February. But, of all I have 
seen and can easily imagine, I award, 
as a self-appointed one-man jury, thé 
Gris and Romano Dicest covers first 
prize as the most distinguished of thé 
month—perharps the year. 


The Art Digest 
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The News Magazine of Art 


In the Garden of Ancient Loves: RAYMOND BREININ 


March |, 1948 


Portrait of Rico Lebrun: EUGENE BERMAN 


University of Illinois Presents Cross-Section of U. S. Painting 


By Frank J. Roos 
(Head of Art Department) 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN :—At the Univer- 
sity of Illinois during March may be 
seen as true a cross-section of contem- 
porary American painting as it is pos- 
sible to assemble. To insure such a 
representation of the most important 
styles being produced today, a commit- 
tee of the faculty of the Department of 
Art invited 73 paintings as a nucleus 
of the show. The uninvited canvases, 
comprising the other half of the ex- 
hibition, were juried by Jerry Farns- 
worth, Roland McKinney and Karl 
Zerbe. They awarded the $7,500 pur- 
chase prize money to works by Leonard 
Beck, Eugene Berman, Raymond Brein- 


Fragment: Three Heads: HazEL TEYRAL 


in, Joseph De Martini, William Gordon, 
Philip Guston, Kar] Knaths, Julian 
Levi, Lester Schwartz and Hazel Tey- 
ral. 


The general purposes of the current 
exhibition were to bring together rep- 
resentative paintings done in the last 
three years; to give a large university 
community an opportunity to see a col- 
lection of painting of good quality; to 
offer unknown artists of merit a chance 
to show their works side by side with 
those of some of the best known paint- 
ers in America today; and to give the 
University of Illinois (with 19,500 stu- 
dents) a wide choice in selecting exam- 
ples for its permanent collections. 


The ten paintings receiving purchase 


awards represent as wide a variety of 
style as the show itself provides. Joseph 
De Martini’s Promontory, with a light- 
house, is in the disciplined tradition of 
strong and functional brush work. Jul- 
ian Levi’s Tidewater Shapes is related 
to it in stylistic background. Hazel 
Teyral’s Fragment: Three Heads re- 
tains some of the ideals of the Renais- 
sance in the egg tempera technique and 
unusual use of gold, while conveying an 
emotional quality which is thoroughly 
contemporary. 

On the other hand, Leonard Beck’s 
small oil and tempera Mahwu is as ab- 
stract as anyone might see today. Simi- 
larly, Karl Knath’s large and typical 
Clock and Bottle is so non-objective 
that the observer needs to know the 
title to identify the clock. 

In between these extremes is Lester 
Schwartz’ encaustic Cloistered Island. 
Reminiscences of cubism and fantasy 
are effectively combined in high key. 
This old technique, at present under- 
going a revival, is better represented in 
this show than in many recent exhibi- 
tions. Karl Zerbe’s The Golden Hat 
gives good evidence of the control he 
has achieved with encaustic and classic 
composition. Another encaustic, Mystery 
by Fred Conway, is surprisingly rich 
in color, considering the medium. 

Juries are naturally interested in the 
work of painters who have developed 
a mature and personal style. Prizes 
were awarded to Raymond Breinin’s 
In the Garden of Ancient Loves, pre- 
viously included in the Whitney Annual 
for 1947, and to a typical Philip Guston 
titled The Porch. Guston’s influence is 
clear in a number of other artists’ works 
submitted to the jury. 

Anyone looking at the entire show 
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The Promontory: JOSEPH DE MARTINI 


will be impressed by the fine quality of 
many individual paintings, but will feel, 
also, the lack of unity of purpose and 
style evident in today’s art. Earlier 


periods developed a unified symbolism 
and mythology. Today’s painters are as 
bewildered as students of politics and 
economics. Many of them have retreat- 
ed into a semi-communicative style in 


which fantasy is rampant and the clown 
its symbol. 

If this exhibition seems to be weight- 
ed with a number of paintings to the 
left of center, one can only blame the 
many good traditional painters who did 
not submit their work. The energetic 
younger men, often more prolific, sub- 
mit canvases in such numbers to com- 
petitive shows that they are bound to 
influence the total content of each show. 
Had it not been for the invitation given 
to a number of established painters 
such as Henry McFee, Walt Kuhn, Eu- 
gene Speicher, Maurice Sterne and 
others, there would be even fewer con- 
servative examples hanging here. 

Although the show was intended to 
present a cross-section of painting to- 
day, two numerically important cate- 
gories are missing—the true primitive 
and the work of the typical “Sunday” 
painter. Perhaps they should have been 
included since they represent a large 
segment of people painting today. They 
are not present because the quality of 
their work, as submitted to the jury, 
was below the level set for the show. 

A year ago Peyton Boswell, in dis- 
cussing the Pennsylvania Academy 
show, felt that social satire was hiber- 
nating as a painting subject. Some of 
the pictures in this exhibition would 
suggest that social content, at least, 
is still in the minds of today’s artists. 
Notable among such paintings are Ray 
Koski’s solidly painted Laborers and 
Lamar Dodd’s somber and impressive 
Madonnas of the Rain. 

One notes, also, the incursion of con- 
temporary social problems in Ameri- 
cana by Eldzier Cortor, which received 
an honorable mention in the Carnegie 
last fall. In a way this is one of the 
most surprising pictures of the show. 
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Cortor has advanced the anatomical 
picture plane with piled on pigment 
and the background of his painting is 
crowded with a jumbled commentary 
on America today. Such a painting as 
this and Emerson Burkhart’s Albright- 
like Dead Duck seem intensely autobio- 
graphical. Of course any painter’s work 
is autobiographical to some degree, but 
here are symbols that say that the 
newspaper headlines screaming “Peace” 
or “Lynching,” or the twenty-dollar 
bill, mean much to the artist. 
Siporin’s Winter Soldiers is at once 
almost abstract in its composition and 
at the same time a memory of his 
days with the American army in Italy. 
The American scene is little more 
evident than a year ago. Car] Gaert- 
ner’s meticulous River View and the 
Plaza is reminiscent of Regionalism, 
as is Clarence Carter’s Tidewater. The 


The Porch: PHitip GUSTON 





Clock and Bottle: Kart KNaTHS” 


war took the American scene far afield. 
Robert M. Graham’s New Guinea Beer 
Party, almost early 19th century in 
technique, puts the G.I. in a tropical 
setting. Frede Vidar’s sensitively drawn 
Manila No. 4 is another proof that 
good painting and the armed forces 
can mix. 

Religious subjects are still claiming 
the attention of serious artists and 
were not uncommon among the works 
submitted to the jury. The influence of 
recent world events seems to have af- 
fected our artists profoundly. There 
are no smiling faces in the show, and 
the sense of the imminence of disaster 
seems to have sombered both the faces 
and the palette. The macabre is seem- 
ingly on the rise. Ruins are still to be 
seen in the paintings of William 
Schwartz, H. Louis Freund and others. 
Priebe and Austin are still doing their 
delightful but somber fantasies. 

Other artists, like Walt Kuhn, Abra- 
ham Rattner and Harold Zussin find 
comfort in the formal, painterly tradi- 
tions of Picasso and Cézanne. Ernest 
Freed’s Death’s Merry-Go-Round is 
strongly reminiscent of the theme of 
Guernica, and Walt Kuhn’s Peaches, of 
Cézanne. 

The continuing factor of romanticism 
is represented by numerous examples, 
including Jon Corbino’s Three Horsemen = 
(see cover of this issue). a 

John O’Neil’s beautifully painted 
ceral Labyrinth, while falling at ftst 
glance into the general classificati 
of abstract art, may, upon examinati¢ 
be found to be highly representationak 
Purer abstract and mechanistic art & 
of course, widely practiced, and is het 
seen in the works of the late Moholf 
Nagy and in the Calder-like Collect 
of Things by Richard Koppe. n 
later generations will think of abs 
art is anyone’s guess. It is, of co 
also represented in this show by sue 
excellent examples as I. Rice Pere 
meticulous Red, Yellow and Blue am 
Bradley Tomlin’s looser All Souls Nigi 

The painter, whether he realizes # 


[Please turn to page oF 
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The Signal: EUGENE DELACROIX 


Delacroix and Renoir, 


ONE OF THE MOST thoroughly enjoy- 
able exhibitions of the season is now 
decorating the walls of the Paul Rosen- 
berg Galleries. Most of the paintings, 
lent by museums and private collectors 
for the benefit of the New York Heart 
Association, are both famous and fa- 
miliar. The novelty of the show lies in 
the juxtaposition of two of the most 
popular and revered painters of the 
19th century, Delacroix and Renoir. 
Both stem from the same sources (Ru- 
bens and the Venetians), both were 
colorists of the first degree, both were 
intensely interested in light, both were 
passionately concerned with human be- 
ings, and there is nothing “detached” 
about the work of either artist. 


Three Bathers: AuGUSTE RENOIR 


Great Romantics, Joined in Charity Show 


But within their communal provinces, 
each staked out such individual claims 
that, while there is enough similarity 
for their canvases to hang well to- 
gether (side by side, in fact), there is 
also enough difference for each to pro- 
vide an excellent foil for the other— 
one the perfect embodiment of happy, 
untroubled sensuousness, the other deal- 
ing in romantic conflict, violence, even 
death—one serene and completely re- 
laxed, the other tense and dynamic. 

The high spots in both careers are 
well covered in about fifteen carefully 
chosen canvases by each. Works by Dela- 
croix begin, chronologically, with the 
relatively static and illustrative, but 
already brilliantly sunlit, Interior of a 


The Return of Christopher Columbus: EUGENE DELACROIX 


Court in Morocco (1833), and conclude 
with the magnificent Collecting of the 
Arab Tax, a typical drama of conflict, 
fallen, fleeing and charging Arabs and 
horses, set in a romantic landscape, 
painted in 1863 just before his death. 

First accepted by the academicians, 
then rejected as “a savage, a barbarian 

. an ignoramus in drawing, painting 
with a drunken brush,” Delacroix said: 
“I became the abomination of paint- 
ing, I-was refused water and salt, but 
I was delighted with myself.” The large, 
feverishly tumultuous and well-popu- 
lated Fanatics of Tangiers must have 
aroused just such divergent opinions 
and emotions in the artist and his crit- 
ics when it was first exhibited in the 
Salon in 1838. 

Other splendid pictures are the rhyth- 
mic and vivid Arab Rider Attacked by 
a Lion, a flashing horse and rider giv- 
ing The Signal, the turbulent Christ on 
the Sea of Gallilee, Horses Coming 
Out of the Sea (see Nov. 1, 1944 Dicest 
cover) and The Return of Christopher 
Columbus. 

Of Renoir, Roger Fry said: “He en- 
joyed instinctively, almost animally, all 
the common good things of life, and 
yet he always kept just enough de- 
tachment to feel his delight aesthetical- 
ly.” The artist himself believed that 
“A picture ought to be a lovable thing, 
joyous and pretty, yes pretty. There 
are enough boring things in life with- 
out fabricating still more.” One of the 
least neurotic of all geniuses, Renoir 
addressed his painted poetry to the five 
senses—one not only sees these happy 
and harmonious creations, but one also 
feels the caressing sunshine and the 
smooth firmness of moulded form, tastes 
and smells the ripe fruit, hears the 
music of the color harmonies or the 
whisper of a breeze through silken hair. 

Every: painting now being shown is 
familiar, and among them are some of 

[Please turn to page 34] 





Owls: Otis Dozier. $250 Third Prize 


New Orleans Holds Important National Show 


By Xavier Gonzalez 


NEw ORLEANS :—The Arts and Crafts 
Club of New Orleans has, for the first 
time in its history, an important na- 
tional show. The success of this exhibi- 
tion was due largely to the enthusiasm 
of the president of the organization, 
Mrs. Cornelius J. Rathbone. And al- 
though the details of the competition 
were distributed rather late, the re- 
sponse was large in number and good 
in quality. 

It was decided to have a one-man 
jury of selection and two-man jury of 
awards: this writer for the selection, 
joined by Jerry Bywaters of the Dallas 
Museum for the awards. From the 700 
paintings submitted, I accepted about 
180 for exhibition, and the whole is a 
cross-section of American painting, 
from sound naturalism to the purest 
realism. Among those paintings were 
the regular efforts that could be classi- 
fied under the general title of “Going 
Home” and the more dramatic “Reach- 
ing for the Sun.” 


Due.to the limitations of space, the 


Los Toreros Toreando: 


Arts and Crafts Club decided to hold 
three separate exhibitions, with the pro- 
gressive department stores of the city 
featuring some of the most appealing 
paintings. 

The first prize of $1,000 went to a 
handsome oil by Gina Knee, delicate, 
yet structurally admirable; the, second 
prize went to a rich and sensuous can- 
vas by Julio de Diego. Otis Dozier of 
Dallas received the third prize for his 
Owls. In ‘this writer’s opinion this is a 
paniter’s painting, so subtly done and 
displaying such a knowledge of paint- 
ing. 

The watercolor section was mediocre, 
although the prize was awarded to a 
painting by Greta Matson. The con- 
science of this juror is bothering him 
because after leaving the show, and 
once in the train en route to New York, 
it struck him that there was a small 
watercolor by Betty Heintzen which 
should have been considered seriously. 
I'd like to own it. It was so small in 
size and so quietly framed that only 
the subconscious*saw it, and then it was 
too late. (Until March 13.) 


JULIO DE Deco. $500 Second Prize 


Contemporary Survey 


THE MID-SEASON retrospective exhibj. 
tion at Contemporary Arts impresse 
one, as do all such group showing 
there, with. the continuous progress ¢ 
the artists sponsored by this organiza. 
tion. Emily Frances, director of the 
gallery, possesses a remarkable per. 
ception of the value of unknown ar. 
ists’ work; she is rewarded by their 
appreciable development. Many of these 
exhibitors have had_ exhibitions jp 
other galleries and been included jp 
large, important showings since their 
first one-man appearance with Miss 
Frances. 

The high average of excellence of 
this grouping makes selection difficult, 
yet some citations may give an idea of 
the character of the show. In Harold 
Baumbach’s Shop Closed a sort of out. 
side-looking-in effect is gained by the 
display of some of the contents of the 
shop outside on the sidewalk. The dy. 
namic power of John C. Pellew’s Black 
Rock (seen at Carnegie); the romantic 
charm of Reflections by Sigmund Kor 
low; Briggs Dyer’s animated play of 
forms and color in Northwest Passage; 
Beatrice Cuming’s finely co-ordinated 
Yellow Stack are all arresting. 

Stephen Csoka’s three canvases all 
reveal his gift of luscious, yet not lay- 
ish color. The outstanding one, pos- 
sibly, is Bouquet. A high spot of the 
exhibition is Bernard Klonis’ Blessing 
the Fleet. Other canvases to be conm- 
mended are: Marine by Joe Wolins, a 
semi-abstraction in glowing color; Henry 
Sexton’s Chorus, diaphanous forms in- 
volved in intricate rhythms. 

The single sculpture, Leda and the 
Swan by Peter Fingesten, is a carving 
of fluent form and _ finely-considered 
scale of relief. —MARGARET BREUNING. 


Laufman Figures 


SIpNEY LAUFMAN has an exhibition of 
new paintings at Milch Galleries which 
includes only two landscapes. The other 
sixteen canvases are figures and still 
life arrangements. Furthermore, they 
have a distinct New Look. Naturally, 
this is provocative of more than th 
usual evalution. (See page 22.) 

In these days of shifting art values, 
for an artist of long-established repi 
tation to suddenly change his si] 
makes the new approach automaticall 
suspect. Such has been the case, im® 
cent years, with Arnold Blanch, 
Jones, John Heliker (if one may j 
by this year’s La Tausca entry) @ 
others. Usually, further exhibitions @ 
necessary to test the sincerity and¥ 
lidity of the new idiom, for there is 
suspicion that the artist has but jum 
on the bandwagon of current fash 

However, these Laufman paintii 
are not radically different from 
artist’s familiar landscapes. All 
basic Laufman qualities are here; @ 
the emphasis has been shifted. Ins 
of a concentration on the lyric q@ 
ties of sunlight on landscape, inte? 
now centers on design and pattern# 
balance. And there is an added @ 
tional intensity. A much greater d 
of simplification is apparent, but? 
exquisite balance of color, tone, # 
and line indicate much work on PB 
liminary studies—— ALONZO LANSFORD: 
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New York Scenes 
By Dong Kingman 


As ALWAYS, superb control of his me- 
dium, clear color, an unusual ability 
to take liberties with form and detail 
without disturbing an illusion of reality 
and a puckish sense of humor mark the 
watercolors of Dong Kingman, at the 
Midtown Galleries until March 20. 

This year most of the paintings by 
this fluent artist depict colorful New 
York scenes. Any native and most visi- 
tors will easily recognize the various 
streets and landmarks, but even the 
most familiar of the scenes are rescued 
from pictorial banality by his impish 
freshness—and skill. Kingman cannot 
take even the most beloved aspects of 
the city quite seriously. Thus Trinity 
Graveyard, a good portrait of this hal- 
lowed spot, is marked by tombstones 
reading “Die, Died, Dead” and other 
irreverent nonsense. His love of street 
signs is also much in evidence, the har- 
ried New Yorker being beset in his 
paintings by “Stop” and “Go” commands 
in the most unlikely situations. 

Among the outstanding paintings are 
Wall Street, Dead End and 59th Street, 
amore dramatic Under the Bridge that 
is excellently organized and designed 
in rich color, and the beautiful Grand 
Teton — JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Moderns in Venezuela 


One of the features arranged for the 
inaugural of Venezuela’s new president, 
novelist ROmulo Gallegos, was an ex- 
hibition of modern Western Hemisphere 
paintings, which opened on February 
16 at the Caracas Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

Selected by José Gémez-Sicre, art spe- 
cialist of the Pan American Union, 
fourteen republics are represented by 
such artists as Carrefio of Cuba, Mérida 
of Guatemala, Poisson of Haiti, Orozco 
and Rivera of Mexico, Pefalba of Ni- 
caragua, Figari of Uraguay, and Aus- 
tin, Davis, Motherwell and Osver of the 
United States. 


Disorder: RAPHAEL SOYER 


Raphael Soyer Shows Marked Advance 


PAINTINGS BY RAPHAEL SOYER, at the 
galleries of the Associated American 
Artists, are gratifying evidence that 
this artist is striking out on a new path 
in his work. The static character of 
much of his previous work, its apparent 
reliance on naturalistic description, as 
well as the frequent harshness of color 
appear to be giving way to broader 
handling and a richer palette. It is true 
that a few items of the exhibits, such 
as Subway, still retain the familiar pe- 
destrian explicitness of statement, but 
they are more than compensated for 
by the vitality of the majority of the 
works. 

An outstanding item that illustrates 
completely Soyer’s greater freedom of 
brushwork and increased imaginative 
conceptions is Disorder, depicting two 
girls on a couch, which presents a jum- 


Under the Brooklyn Bridge: DoNG KINGMAN. On View at Midtown Gallery 


bled disarray of papers and bedding. 
The intensity of the color in the lus- 
trous green jacket of one girl and the 
subtlety of the dusky-red of the dress 
of the other, the nacreous tones of the 
scattered papers and bed linen and the 
modulations of gray in the background 
wall contribute a color pattern that ac- 
centuates the fluid, yet strong design. 
The face of the seated girl expresses 
both apathy and despair in a penetra- 
tion of character that conveys the sym- 
bolism of the disordered room in the 
confusion of her life. 

Other canvases that reveal the art- 
ist’s ability to present resilient form 
that suggests suspended movement and 
to model the delicate structure of the 
face are After Bath, Figure and Behind 
the Screen. Moreover, through a rhyth- 
mic interplay, often of neutral tones, 
and a distinctive gift of design, the 
figures of these canvases appear to be 
imbued with a compelling emotional 
content. (Until March 20.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Gerome Kamrowski, Surrealist 


One of the most talented young sur- 
realist painters is Gerome Kamrowski, 
whose oils and gouaches are on view, 
dramatically installed by Anthony 
Smith, at the Betty Parsons Gallery 
until March 6. 

The paintings by Kamrowski, 34-year- 
old mid-westerner who teaches at the 
University of Michigan, are intimately 
related to the work of so many other 
European and American surrealists, 
whose brooding night dramas played by 
visceral actors stalking the scene with 
melancholy passions, are seen less fre- 
quently along 57th Street these days. 
However, the evocative magic of Kam- 
rowski’s night-world fantasies, his rich 
imagery and skilled technical grace 
make his work distinguished, as in the 
Competitive Lover, showing ability to 
create depth and space through adroit- 
ly-placed layers of flat color.—J. K. R. 
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Construction by Antoine Pevsner (1933) 


Sculptured Cerebration at Modern Museum 


THE EXHIBITION of constructivist sculp- 
ture by Naum Gabo and Antoine Pevs- 
ner, at the Museum of Modern Art, is 
the first comprehensive showing of their 
work held in this country, although it 
has been included previously in several 
exhibitions. It is executed in a highly 
personal artistic idiom, cerebral and 
scientific, but does not suggest that it 
is more than a highly developed in- 
dividual ideology, scarcely likely to ap- 
peal either to the public or to artists, 
except those of the avante-garde, who 
have already set their seal of approval 
upon it. 

These two Russian-born brothers 
(Gabo changed his name to prevent 
confusion with his brother), although 
inspired by the same esthetic convic- 
tions, have worked but seldom with 
each other. A trace of early cubistic 
influence, which they underwent, but 
later discarded, may be felt in the wit- 
ty Portrait of Marcel Duchamp, by 
Pevsner, and to some degree in the 
Bust by Gabo. Another traceable in- 
fluence is that of Kandinsky and his 
theories of space relations. Futurism for 
a time attracted Gabo, because of its 
dynamism, but was finally rejected. 


The visitor to this exhibition must, 
to enjoy it, disassociate himself from the 
idea that sculpture represents natural 
forms, or that volume is equivalent to 
compact mass. The artistic language of 
constructivism is not only abstract, but 
abstruse, adumbrated by both meta- 
physical and mathematical conceptions. 
In an early credo, issued by both art- 
ists, they affirmed in part: “We deny 
volume as an expression of space... . 
Depth is the unique form by which 
space is to be measured... . We reject 
physical mass as an element of plas- 
ticity. We affirm that the elements of 
art have their basis in a dynamic 
rhythm.” 


It is not difficult to appreciate that 
both artists have been faithful to their 
precepts. The installation of the ex- 
hibition, by Rene d’Harnoncourt, pre- 
sents it in an effective amplitude of 
space and skillful lighting so that the 
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pieces are shown to advantage. 

Gabo’s work, chiefly in plastics, makes 
immediate impression through the beau- 
ty of translucent and transparent sur- 
faces, and the purity and clarity of 
forms. Yet it is the dynamism of these 
forms thrusting into space with their 
unusual, yet indisputable, balance of vi- 
sion and expression that affords the 
greatest interest. Many of them sug- 
gest that they have been built inward- 
ly, the elevation and the cross section 
presented at the same time. It is im- 
possible to convey an adequate idea of 
these pieces, largely composed of in- 
tricate relations of circles, ellipses and 
squares, obeying some recondite law of 
“dynamic equilibrium.” Some especially 
appealing ones may be cited: Torsion; 
Circular Relief and the exquisite Con- 
struction with Alabaster Carving. 

The architectural designs, Monument 
for Airport (plastic and metal) and 


Column by Naum Gabo 


Column (plastic, glass and metal) e 
emplify the artist’s contention that th 
“constructivist principal leads the play 
tic arts into architecture. Spirals wa 
commissioned by the General Electr 
Company for their pavilion, at the Ney 
York World Fair, but was never jp, 
stalled. 

Pevsner’s work, principally in 
not only presents constructions in 
with the continuous opposition of gy. 
namic forms, but at times seems gy. 
iously related to Bergson’s fourth @. 
mension of time. He also includes a 
architectural design, Construction fo 
an Airport (metal) and the handsom 
Frescoes (metal) that suggest them 
selves as details for an architecture of 
the future. His World Construction ap 
pears to denote the artist’s attempt tp 
find a visual expression for the com. 
plexity of the universe. 


The work of these artists, while stim. 
ulating and arresting, is for the writer 
completely devoid of emotion or spon 
taneity. If anything but intense cere 
bration entered into their composition, 
it has completely escaped. (Until April 
25.) —MARGARET BREUNING. 


Columbia Expands 


IN 1906, when Columbia University 
first established a faculty of Fine Arts, 
there was already a thriving School of 
Architecture and Department of Music. 
But somehow, the Fine Arts Schoo 
never quite jelled. There have been 
plenty of good art courses taught by a 


- distinguished staff, but they have been 


handled haphazardly, usually through 
the University Extension (now receiv- 
ing the more dignified title of the School 
of General Studies). 

At last, Columbia has plans to do 
considerably better than just making 
up for lost time. Part of those plans, 
announced on February 15, are still in 
the future, but a real Arts Center is on 
the way. Eventually it will be housed 
in a fifteen-story structure that wil 
encompass art, architecture, music and 
drama, where there will be workshops, 
studios, classrooms, two large theatre 
and a smaller laboratory theatre, re 
hearsal and practice rooms, other lab 
oraties and libraries, where all can ex 
change ideas and experiences within 
related realms. 

As yet, orily the tentative site-for the 
Center has been selected, between 116th 
and 117th Streets on Amsterdam Ave 
nue, but next September, students who 
have completed academic requirements 
at university level may enter the school 
as candidates for a degree of Bachelo 
of Fine Arts. 

Dr. Fackenthal, acting president of 
the University, said that the intention 
of the Arts Center was to orgamiz 
courses into “programs based on broad 
cultural training and leading to a 
propriate degrees for men and women 
looking to the creative arts as a life 
work. We have no ambition—as yet—- 
to create genius synthetically, but we 
believe that native talent will gain 
develop from a background of study 
broader than technique itself.” 

Meanwhile the famous Lou Little, # 
the suggestion of Gen. Eisenhower, has 
turned down a lush offer from Yale 
will continue teaching football at 
lumbia. 


The Art Digest 
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Reclining Figure: HENRY Moore 


Aux Aguets: JOSE DE CREEFT 


“Sculpture at the Crossroads” Surveyed in Worcester Exhibition 


By. Lawrence Dame 


WorCESTER :—The old and new worlds 
in what once could be called an art 
devoted to carving meet curiously in 
the excellent exhibition of “Sculpture 
at the Crossroads,” at the Worcester 
Art Museum. Maillol, Despiau and La- 
chaise bow coldly to De Creeft, No- 
guchi and Henry Moore. Conventional 
forms composed after classic models 
contrast with creations which have 
sprung from the blacksmith’s forge 
rather than from mallet and chisel on 
stone. 


This is exactly what a fine museum 
in an industrial town wanted to show 
a New England long deprived of big 
shows of sculpture. Henry Rox, teacher 
of sculpture here, and Perry Cott, asso- 
ciate director, have been scouring the 
country for a year to find examples to 
point up the hold that tradition has 
on some artists and the revolutionary 
spirit of others. If sculpture is in the 
doldrums, as we have believed here- 
abouts through ignorance of what has 
been going on elsewhere, then how can 
one explain the vitality and creative 
ingenuity of such a display? It should 
be put on tour to tell the rest of the 
country that sculpture is far from dead. 
For with artists at work in these di- 
verse manners, there can be little trou- 
ble except want of an appreciative buy- 
ing public. That work goes on willy- 
nilly is in itself a tribute to the artistic 
impulse in these chaotic times! 


So we detected a spiritual relation- 
ship, at least, between Despiau’s deli- 
cate, graceful likeness of Anne Lind- 
bergh and Pablo Gargallo’s diabolically 
ingenious, cubistic bronze picador, with 
its space quite as important as form. 
The late John Flannagan’s Jonah and 
the Whale, looking like a playfully 
carved tombstone with an incised ver- 
sion of the victim not too unhappily 
ensconced, is a slick piece of modelling 
indeed. Nearby, Constantin Brancusi de- 
parts radically.from the land of polish 


‘ March |, 1948 


to present a child’s playground pile of 
wooden blocks, bits of stone and iron 
junk, making a crude totem-pole Indian 
chief. 

Ernst Barlach is represented by a 
high-velocity, stylized carving in wood 
of an avenging figure with a sword. 
But how conventional this piece seems 
against Peter Grippe’s cast bronze cubes, 
which look like medieval torture cham- 
bers in miniature, and which are said 
to denote figures in movement! Bars 
and disks seek to express the artist’s 


‘meaning to the initiate. How far afield 


from the classical, representational 
school of Rodin and his followers, who 
marched up to this crossroads where 
the desire to say old things in new 
ways flaunts the banners of the bizarre! 

It seemed to me that the most effec- 
tive creation of this nouveau impulse, 
since it adroitly combines the conven- 
tional with the experimental, is Ran- 


Young Monk: HENRY Rox 


dolph Johnston’s The Five That Es- 
caped.” On separate wood blocks which 
symbolize a war-wrecked roadway, the 
sculptor has placed iron pegs to sup- 
port a weira procession. This is made 
up of five wasted figures in movement. 
By manipulating the bronze, grooving 
it to catch shadows, twisting it to ex- 
press writhing agony, Johnston has cre- 
ated a group that stirs the spectator 
and that has harmonic design. 

Rox himself, who studied in Berlin 
and Paris, has a firm foundation in the 
classical, contenting himself with the 
placing of subjects in unconventional 
positions, as with his young monk sit- 
ting cross-legged. It has an affinity with 
Renaissance church sculpture despite 
the sharp angles. Rox’s fellow-country- 
man, Wilhelm Lehmbruck, like La- 
chaise, plays on realism in ballooning 
portions of the female anatomy to sug- 
gest overpowering weight. Against such 
serious-minded striving for symbolism 
in moderation, the dancing mobiles of 
Calder are more than frivolous. 


Not only the various techniques, much 
more extensive than can be described 
here, but the materials used indicate 
the striving of the sculptors at the 
crossroads. John Begg works in cypress 
root; Samuel Cashwin in limestone; 
Charles G. Cutler in grano-diorite; De 
Creeft in that beaten lead which com- 
bines the Oriental and the rococo; 
Koren Der Harootian in eucalyptus; 
Gargallo in wrought iron; Richard Lip- 
pold, a symbolist, in brass, aluminum, 
iron and copper; Maldarelli in marble; 
Henry Moore in elm and bronze both; 
Antoine Pevsner in celluloid; Henry 
Rox in terra cotta and David Smith in 
bronze painted to glow like a rocket 
in the night. Often when the material 
itself is conventional, as in Mary Cal- 
lery’s choice of bronze, the metal is so 
molded as to achieve a near-miracle, 
as with her spread-legged, spiderlike 
young horse, taut with arrested move- 
ment. 
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Solitudes: Louis GUGLIELMI (1946) 


Presenting Guglielmi in Solo Exhibition 


IT WILL PROBABLY SURPRISE many visi- 
tors to Louis Guglielmi’s splendid ex- 
hibition, at the Downtown Galleries, to 
learn that this is only the artist’s sec- 
ond exhibition and his first in ten years. 
For, since his debut in 1938, Guglielmi 
has been a notable exhibitor in national 
shows anda consistent prizewinner. Just 
as consistent has been his steady de- 
velopment and these recent paintings 
on view, the product of the last three 
years, reveal only minor changes but 
high attainments. 

A slow worker who averages six or 
seven pictures a year, Guglielmi is a 
thoughtful and highly-disciplined paint- 
er. Before he takes brush to canvas he 
makes a great many drawing studies. 
When his plan has taken final shape in 
the last cartoon, he builds up his paint- 
ing in whites, clear, brilliant color being 
applied in glazes during the last steps. 

Since the early days when he achieved 
distinction as a painter who combined 
themes of social conscience with sur- 
realism, Guglielmi has retained his feel- 
ing for social human relationships. But 
as. his horizons have grown wider his 
treatment has become more objective, 
problems of form and organization oc- 
cupying first place in his canvases. Con- 
versely, his color has grown more free 
and lyrical. 

What is most striking about these 13 
pictures on view is the fact that despite 
their intellectual style, based on a 
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blending of abstraction and non-Freud- 
ian surrealism, they draw the observer 
first by the sensual attraction of their 
brilliant color and rhythms. Only later 
do they command attention for their 
complex organization of abstract ele- 
ments and subjective statements. Among 
the outstanding paintings, all marked 
by craftsmanship, fine drawing and 
imaginative designihg are The City and 
I, an intimate study; Obsolete Structure, 
which makes of the elevated structure 
an exciting design in which overlapping 
geometric forms describe the scene well; 
and the symbolic Obsessive Theme, a 
bright but stark and moving study 
whose four figures tell a timely story. 
(Until Mar. 20.)—JupITH KAYE REED. 


Renovation Closes S. F. Museum 


According to an announcement just 
received, the San Francisco Museum 
will be closed from March 1 through 
May 15, for renovations which have 
been delayed because of difficulties with 
contracts and procedures. The regular 
schedule will be resumed May 15. 


Thomas W. Bradén, Secretary 


Thomas W. Braden has been elected 
Secretary of the Museum of Modern 
Art, filling the vacancy left by the re- 
cent resignation of John E. Abbott. Now 
on the faculty of Dartmouth, Mr. Bra- 
den will assume his new duties Apr. 1. 


Staccato Movements 
Of Lyonel Feininger 


LYONEL FEININGER’sS oils and water. 
colors, at the Buchholz Gallery, con- 
tinue to reveal his tireless invention 
and the emotional élan that has always 
characterized his work. His economy of 
means is always astonishing; with a 
few thrusts of linear direction, with 
impinging areas of color and a few in- 
dications of mass, he conveys the es- 
sence of his subject. His work possesses 
a staccato movement of sharp angles, 
patterned diagonals, and- unexpected 
stabs of pure, high color in a general 
neutrality of tones. 


Feininger’s canvases present a strange 
world, abstracted from the essentials 
of observed forms; towers rise with 
acute salience against scattered masses 
of blue and mauve clouds; the growing 
shadows of night contend with the last 
rays of the sun in a poetic epitome of 
the ever-recurring cycle of day and 
night. The blue sea of the Baltic—co- 
balt, ultramarine, sapphire all blend- 
ing—is scarcely distinguishable from 
the depths of sky above; an acuity of 
linear patterns accents the peak of a 
mountain and the tower of the village 
church. It is a recognizable world, yet 
one of fantasy. 


The watercolors are still more ten- 
uous, presenting scenes of tremulous 
impalpability in pale washes of color, 
often irradiated by a strange, square 
black sun. The numerous studies in 
space, with cobweb-like filaments drawn 
through them, convey a sense of im- 
mensity of horizon that pushes into in- 
finity; they are highly imaginative, 
highly skillful abstractions of the es- 
sentials of a scene that is also the em- 
bodiment of a metaphysical idea of 
nature and of man’s relation to it. 


—MARGARET BREUNING: 


Small Works by Waugh 


Small paintings by the late Frederick 
J. Waugh, at the Grand Central Gal- 
leries (Vanderbilt Avenue), are oil 
sketches made on paper of scenes di- 
rectly before the artist, and later em- 
ployed as motives for the large can- 
vases executed in his studio. Although 
these sketches had been glimpsed dur- 
ing Waugh’s lifetime, they seemed to 
have disappeared completely until his 
son, Coulton, was transferring the con- 
tents of his father’s studio to his home 
on the Hudson River Farm, when they 
turned up unexpectedly in an old trunk. 

Like all painting made at first hand 
from nature, these works have the 
spontaneity and “first fine rapture” of 
personal reactions. The pounding of the 
surf that must often have been in the 
artist’s ears as he worked, the dash of 
salt spray that doubtless frequently 
reached him, as well as the gusts of 
beating winds all make themselves felt 
vividly in these small paintings. They 
possess, in spite of their diminutive 
proportions, all the majesty of the ele 
mental strife between the sea and the 
rocky shore, that are characteristic of 
Waugh’s large marines. The exhibition 
continues through March 13. 


—MArGARET BREUNING. 
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Carrington Fantasies 


Tue suBJECT of Leonora Carrington 
and her paintings is as complex as any 
I ever have encountered in the field of 
art criticism. Her current exhibition 
of paintings at the Pierre Matisse Gal- 
lery is well worth a longish essay, as 
indeed it gets in the urbane and pres- 
cient catalogue-foreword by Edward 
James. Carrington is an Englishwoman 
who lived and painted in France until 
the shock of the Nazi blitzkrieg drove 
her to a Spanish insane asylum in 1941. 
Then she went to Mexico, presumably 
regained equilibrium, resumed paint- 
ing. 

Earlier paintings by Carrington have 
appeared in occasional U. S. group 
shows—they were loose, surreal fan- 
tasies; the present exhibition is of 
close-knit, complicated compositions, in- 
evitably recalling the 15th and 16th 
century extravaganzas of Bosch and 
the elder Breughel. Her earlier, loose 
paintings were done in oil-on-canvas; 
these employ egg-tempera on _ gesso- 
panel. I can only guess whether the 
new technique was occasioned by the 
medium, or the medium selected to 
best implement the technique. It must 
be noted, however, that although the 
artist uses both style and medium sug- 
gestive of the Northern Renaissance, 
the end-product is apparently a per- 
sonal and sincere expression. 

Another contrast: nowhere in Car- 
rington’s paintings are found either 
the vulgarity of Breughel or the hor- 
ror-atmosphere of Bosch. Misshapen 
giantesses and freakish birds and mam- 
mals cavort in purely imaginative 
landscapes with an air of philosophic 
humor rather than with foreboding. 
Color, composition and all the other 
elements that make up a painting are 
handled with tasteful skill. What pro- 
fundity these paintings may have, out- 
side the personal escapism of the artist, 


* probably depends upon the affinity of 


the individual spectator. Perhaps you 
should see them and decide for your- 
self. (Through March 13.) 

—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Modern Romantic 


George Gounaro, a Greek artist who 
studied in France and returned to 
Greece to paint murals for the new City 
Hall in Athens, a project interrupted 
by the Germans, is holding his first 
American exhibition at the Hugo Gal- 
lery, until March 12. A graceful, mod- 
ern romantic, Gounaro uses a luminous 
palette to create the illusion of rounded 
Space, describing his. landscape and fig- 
ure compositions with an attractive 
drawing line. Outstanding among these 
decorative works are a sophisticated 
fairy-tale illustration of the Sirens and 
the Ship of Odysseus, the charming 
bouquet, Roses and Three Feminine 
Forms. A large group of drawings, dis- 
tinguished by the melting forms and 
sensuous line of Pascin, are also on 
view.—J. K. R. 


Eastern Arts Association 

s The Eastern Art Association will hold 
its 1948 convention in New York on 
April 1, 2 and 3, with headquarters at 
the Pennsylvania Hotel. The convention 
theme will be “Art—the Balance Wheel 
in Education,” with subdivisions for 
each day centered on its various phases. 


March |, 1948 








Web of Night: RussELL CowLes 


Cowles Completes Successful Change 


QUITE A FEW of our ranking artists 
have made radical changes in their 
styles within the last few years, by no 
means all for the better. Quite a num- 
ber of things would seem to have direct 
bearing on the fact that Russell Cowles 
has made that change successfully. He 
has done it slowly, using in about equal 
parts his heart and his head. In the 
first place, he has always been inter- 
ested in modern art. The Armory Show 
was a strong influence, counter-bal- 
anced by study of the Old Masters 
abroad after World War I. On return- 
ing to this country, according to his 


The Giantress: LEONORA CARRINGTON 
On View at Pierre Matisse 





own words quoted in Donald Bear’s ex- 
cellent book on the artist, “I became 
more and more compelled toward the 
modern movement in art, but I had a 
horror of taking on the trappings of 
the moderns.” 

A little later, during a long trip 
through the Orient in the 30s Cowles 
studied with a traditional Chinese 
painter, executed some _ semi-abstract 
paintings in Bali and Java. Still, up 
until his show two years ago, Cowles 
was known chiefly for his sometimes 
rugged, sometimes poetic landscapes 
and figure compositions, built more di- 
rectly on the tradition of Cézanne than 
Matisse. That last show was a divided 
affair, about half in his familiar man- 
ner. The other half, more abstract, flat- 
patterned and decorative, we can now 
see were transitional pictures, pointing 
in the direction of the place where he 
has now safely arrived in his current 
show at the Kraushaar Galleries. 

The new pictures are very rewarding 
indeed and the best are genuinely hand- 
some creations —beautifully balanced 
and designed in depth, subtle in color, 
suffused with gentle rhythms, analyti- 
cal in approach, emotional in content. 

The large blue Web of Night is an 
outstanding canvas filled with moon- 
light, movement and a mysterious sense 
of space. So are Adam and Eve, a mag- 
nificently tasteful still life of Lilacs 
and a number of smaller but still in- 
dividually impressive works. Congratu- 
lation are definitely in order. Cowles 
has not “taken on the trappings” of the 
modernists; he is one. (Until March 20.) 

—Jo GIBBS. 


Lilienfeld Moves 


The Lilienfeld Galleries have moved 
to 32 East 57th Street, where space 
will be shared with the Koetser Gal- 
leries. Dr. Karl Lilienfeld will also 
look after Mr. Koetser’s business while 
the latter is in Europe. The old Lilien- 
feld premises at 21 East 57th Street 
will be occupied by Van Diemen. 
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Island Home: ANDREW WINTER. Salmagundi Club $500 Prize 


Salmagundi Holds the Line on the Right 


IN THESE UNPREDICTABLE TIMES, there 
is one thing you can depend upon: the 
Salmagundi Club’s annual exhibition 
of oil paintings is going to look about 
the same as it did the year before, or 
the year before that. The current, and 
76th, annual is no exception. Only a 
very few of the 111 canvases are better 
than fair-to-middling painting, style 
circa 1920. This is due, without question, 
to the system of hanging any member’s 
painting without jurying. It is high 
time that Salmagundi began to think 
less of its member’s tender sensibili- 
ties and more of its art standards. This 
is not to quarrel with the fact that the 
Club’s painting is conservative—con- 
servative painting has little enough 
chance to be shown these days—but let 
it be at least good conservative art. 

The prize-winners, which were award- 


ed by a jury, are a different story— 
they all represent good, sound painting. 
The Mischa Lempert Memorial Pur- 
chase Prize of $500 went to An- 
drew Winter for Island Home. Cathal 
O’Toole’s Things Around Me, the near- 
est thing to abstraction in the show, 
got the Arthur J. Hill Prize of $50. 
Syd Browne won the Carl J. Blenner 
Prize of $50 with Jersey Street Scene. 
Honorable Mentions went to A. Henry 
Nordhausen and Ferdinand Warren for 
paintings which definitely are of prize 
calibre. . 

The rest of the show is colorful, dec- 
orative and non-controversial, both in 
style and subject, leaning heavily 
toward sylvan landscapes. A handful 
of these also reflect strength and skill. 
The exhibition will continue through 
March 5.—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Honoring the Career of France’s Bonnard 


A GENTLE OLD MAN who died at the 
age of 79, just a little over a year ago, 
but who was still sufficiently French 
and stubborn during the Occupation to 
refuse a command performance for an 
official Vichy portrait of Petain, is 
finally getting his public due in Amer- 
ica. Pierre Bonnard has, for some time, 
been thoroughly appreciated by Amer- 
ican collectors, John Rewald, who as- 
sembled this first full-dress exhibition 
of Bonnard’s work for the Cleveland 
Museum (March 2-April 11) and the 
Museum of Modern Art (May 11-July 
25) says that the American-owned half 
of the show is an “exceptionally good 
match for the works which came from 
abroad.” 

Actually, this exhibition was planned 
in 1942 by Rewald to be a 75th anni- 
versary celebration, but the idea was 
rejected because only American paint- 
ings would be available. Then, after the 
V-Days, the project was resumed as an 
80th anniversary show. Rewald wrote 
Bonnard, heard through other people 


that the artist had approved the idea, 
but he died before answering the letter. 

Rewald spent five months in Europe 
last year selecting the show, with the 
aid of Charles Terrasse, curator of the 
Fontainebleu Museum, and nephew and 
biographer of Bonnard. The artist had 
a habit of keeping many of his best 
canvases for himself; a number of the 
works come from his estate. 

Aside from the 87 canvases, there are 
many drawings, watercolors, gouaches, 
prints and illustrated books which cover 
Bonnard’s entire career. Rewald had 
one extraordinary piece of luck—he 
had looked everywhere for an example 
of Bonnard’s first poster, when it sud- 
denly appeared im a sale at Parke- 
Bernet. He wired the Cleveland Mu- 
seum; they wired back to buy it for 
the permanent collection, and it is now 
part of the show, which will be re- 
viewed when it comes to New York. 
Rewald’s book on Bonnard will be pub- 
lished shortly. 


The Distaff Side 


ELSEWHERE ON THIS PAGE is an ac. 
count of the Salmagundi Annual, in 
which this writer fairly crustily takes 
them to task for not jurying the show, 
Just around the corner from the male 
Salmagundi Club is the feminine Pen 
and Brush Club. Its current Sculpture 
Annual rather proves the point about 
jurying. 

Last year, the Pen and Brush, an 
organization of women writers and 
painters, broadened its horizon with a 
sculpture show which turned out to be 
over-crowded and mediocre, due to the 
fact that anything a member sent was 
exhibited. This year, they got them- 
selves a jury. One result was that a 
number of sculptor-members declined 
to submit. Another is that the exhibj- 
tion is somewhat smaller, infinitely 
higher in quality. Being where it is, 
naturally the show is predominantly 
conservative. But it is good, sound and 
sometimes imaginative conservatism. 

The Bronze Medal was awarded to 
Berenice Langton for her sensitive, 
classical Countenance. The Founders’ 
Cash Prize went to Ruth Nickerson for 
Miss Solemncholy. Honorable Mentions 
were given to Ethel P. Hood, Cornelia 
Van A, Chapin and Katherine Thayer 
Hobson. Oddly, all the awards were 
for portraits, except Miss Chapin’s high- 
ly formalized Rhode Island Red. 

Other than the award-winners, I es- 
pecially noted the works .of Malvina 
Hoffman, Margaret Cresson, Marion 
Sanford, Shiela Burlingame. The vigor, 
sensitivity and soundness of sculptoral 
form in this exhibition compensate to a 
degree for the lack of idiomatic experi- 
mentation. (Through March 3.) 

—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Twin Talents 


Stanley Bate is a young English com- 
poser, full of honors in the musical 
field. Of his music the critic of the 
New York World-Telegram wrote: “He 
is highly gifted, possessing a keen sense 
of the dramatic, as well as a gratifying 
store of melody. He writes harmony or 
dissonance with equal facility.” The 
Times added: “It is fundamentally neo- 
classic, and highly contemporary in 
idiom—but sure fire with audiences.” 
Of Bate’s paintings, now exhibited at 
the American British Art Center, one 
might say precisely the same. 

Now Bate, the composer, was a child 
prodigy, having an opera performed at 
the age of 19, won a scholarship to the 
Royal College of Music; Bate, the 
painter, began only about ten years 
ago, has had no formal training. It is 
remarkable that his paintings show 
the.same maturity as his music. He has 
three different and distinct idioms: @ 
romantic approach to landscape, with 
modern overtones in the pattern-struc- 
ture; a sophisticated interpretation of 
aboriginal motifs (developed during his 
stay in Australia); a colorful abstrac- 
tion sometimes approaching the non- 
objective. This last is the least success- 
ful, appears to be in the experimental 
stage, is over-complicated with jagged 
angularity. His modified use of abstrac- 
tion in the romantic and the “aborig- 
inal” paintings, however, is eminently 
successful. (Through March 6.)—A. L. 
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Pittsburgh Awards 


Le Cuair’s 271 Fourth Ave- 
que, is one of the works which won for 
him “he $200 Carnegie ‘Institue Prize 
for the best group of two paintings 







ciated Artists of Pittsburgh, which has 
at the Carnegie Institute Gal- 
Jeries. The $150 Associated Artists’ first 
oil prize was given to Samuel Rosen- 
berg for his still life, Abundance; their 
second prize, to Richard Wilt for Idle 
Play; and their third prize, to Harry 
Scheuch for Along Forbes Street. 

Other oil awards were the H. J. 
Grinsfelder Prize, given to H. Douglas 
Pickering; the Henry Posner Prize, to 
Sidney Simon; the Christian J. Walter 
Memorial Prize, to William C. Libby; 
the Martin Leisser School of Design 
Alumni Prize, to Marty Cornelius; and 
the Garden Club Prize, to Aleta Cor- 
nelius. 

In the watercolor medium, awards 
went to John Julin, Milton Weiss, 
Lloyd Weninger and Marie Kelly; Hon- 
orable Mentions, to Gertrude Temales, 
Virginia Ward and Nancy Leitch. The 
Black and White Award was given to 
Sister Hilda Giegerich, with Honorable 
Mentions to Tom Lias and Constance 
Wilhelm. In sculpture, the $100 Car- 
negie Institute Prize was given to 
George Koren for his figure, West 
Looks East, with other awards going 
to Henry Bursztynowics, Peter Lupori 
and Erwin Kalla, and with special 
mentions to Adolp Dioda, Nancy Leitch 
and Mary Lee Kennedy. 

Craft awards went to Thomas Pat- 
terson for book binding; Frances Clay- 
ter, Frederic Clayter and Edgar Trapp 
for jewelry; Erwin Kalla and Dorothy 
Reister for ceramics, and to Virgil Can- 
tini for enameling on metal. 


In this large and lively Annual, the 
38th to be held by the Pittsburgh 
group, 1,155 items were submitted, 447 
accepted for display, and a jury made 
up of William Gropper, Carl Gaertner, 
DeHirsh Margules, Boris Blai and 
Otto F. Ege distributed a total of 
$1,575 in prizes. (Until Mar. 13.) 












































Mommer at Passedoit 


Paul Mommer’s paintings, at the Pas- 
sedoit Gallery, although but twelve in 
number, possess a wide range of ex- 
pression—abstraction, realism and semi- 
abstraction. Yet in them all, the artist 
preserves an individual expression. Color 
Ils aS varied as approach, passing from 
the low key of cold, neutral tones to 
an intensity of reds. 

The handsome Arrangement, an el- 
lipse of sharp red cut by angular black 
Planes, which seem to have a focal 
movement, is a finely resolved abstrac- 
tion. Farm Still Life (see reproduction 
on page 22) is very definite realism 
of objective forms, yet escapes descrip- 
tion in its imaginative relation of de- 
tail. The richness of pigment and the 
Pleasing harmony of shapes and con- 
tours make this a distinctive canvas. 
Billboard, with its weathered textures 
of old buildings beneath a pale sky, 
has the poetic note of much of Mom. 
mer’s earlier work. Other excellent can- 
vases are: Studio Interior, Sewing Ma- 
chine and Early Morning. The symbol- 
ism of The Church evades me.—M. B. 
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Lighthouse on Lake Michigan: ZoLTAN SEPESHY 


Ten Artists Paint Portrait of Michigan 


LIKE PENNSYLVANIA AND MISSOURI, 
each of whom sat for a many-faced 
portrait (commissioned by the Gimbel 
Company and Scruggs-Vandervoort- 
Barney, respectively), Michigan has had 
her portrait painted. Above is repro- 
duced Lighthouse on Lake Michigan by 
Zoltan Sepeshy, a top-notch work by 
this artist and one of the best paint- 
ings in the J. L. Hudson Company Col- 
lection of more than 100 oils, water- 
colors and drawings of the Wolverine 
State, misleadingly entitled “Michigan 
on Canvas.” The collection, represent- 
ing the work of ten artists selected by 
Michigan museum directors, will be 
shown in the auditorium-turned-gallery 
of the Hudson store in Detroit until 
Mar. 6, and will then go on a statewide 
tour of museums and other institutions. 

Native sons commissioned to inter- 
pret various aspects of Michigan life 
are Sepeshy, painting director of the 
Cranbrook Academy; Carlos Lopez, art 
professor at the University of Mich- 


271 Fourth Avenue: CHARLES LE CLAIR 
Carnegie Prize in Pittsburgh Local 








igan; John De Martelly, instructor at 
Michigan State College, and David Fre- 
denthal. Other artists chosen were Ar- 
nold Blanch, Aaron Bohrod, Adolf Dehn, 
Joe Jones, Doris Lee and Ogden Pleiss- 
ner. Although uneven in quality, their 
pictures present a varied and lively view. 


Among the outstanding pictures 
painted for this project, which was 
directed by the Associated American 
Artists Galleries, are a fishing village 
and farm by Dehn; Bohrod’s study of 
yacht building in Bay City; Blanch’s 
pseudo-primitive but gay and vivid 
views of the lake country and its de- 
votees; Jones’ Falls at Hagle River; 
a group of industrial and river scenes 
by Lopez and Pleissner’s excellent Ore 
Boats at, the Soo.—J. K. R. 


Wisconsin Centennial 


AS THE OPENING GUN for Wisconsin’s 
big centennial year, the Milwaukee Art 
Institute has opened the first of a series 
of major exhibitions that will explore 
American art, past and present, local 
and national. 


Director Burton Cumming has as- 
sembled 50 representative pictures for 
Masters of 19th Century American 
Painting, which opened on February 20 
and continues through March 28. The 
Art Institute of Chicago alone has lent 
12 of its best pictures of the period, 
with other museums and galleries con- 
tributing to a panorama that begins 
with Major-General Henry Dearborn by 
Stuart and Allston’s Portrait of a 
Polish Jew through Blakelock, Homer, 
Eakins and Ryder, Mount’s The Break- 
down and Bingham’s Daniel Boone to 
Sargent’s portrait of his biographer, 
Alice Meynell. 

Next on the schedule, in April, comes 
the State-underwritten Contemporary 
Survey of Wisconsin Art, with its $3,000 
prize purse, which will later tour the 
state as one of the co-ordinated art ac- 
tivities that include widespread exhibi- 
tions, lectures and demonstrations. 
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L’Ebside de Notre Dame: MEryoNn. Philadelphia Collectors’ Choice 


How the Printmakers Rate in Philadelphia 


By Frank Caspers 

PHILADELPHIA:—T his city’s import- 
ance as an art collection center was 
dramatically emphasized last summer 
by a significant show titled “Master- 
pieces from Philadelphia Private Col- 
lections.” This month, the Philadelphia 
Museum is presenting a print-media se- 
quel called “Collector’s Choice.” 

The show, on view through March 14 
and made up of the five favorite prints 
of each of 26 local collectors, takes the 
measure of local print preferences. The 
exhibits range wide in time, covering 
the 15th through the 20th centuries; 
and they are predominantly conserva- 
tive. Among the various print proc- 
esses, etchings are by far the most liked 
(51 entries), followed at some distance 
by lithographs (18), drypoints (12), and 
engravings (8). Aquatints, mezzotints, 


Appeal to Youth and 


SERIGRAPHS FOR CHILDREN are on dis- 
play at the Serigraph Galleries. They 
form a gay, animated showing, as at- 
tractive to adults as to children, for 
the artists have not “played down” to 
their gallery, but presented finely-con- 
sidered designs, carried out with the 
finished craftsmanship that marks the 
work of this organization. 


Dorr Bothwell’s Magician’s Calling 
Card is a delightful conceit, the sug- 
gested edges of the colorful card en- 
closing what appears to be a genii 
rising from a bottle in true Arabian 
Nights’ style. Obligato Rebop by Roy 
De Carava is a fantasy of silhouetted 
figures swaying rhythmically against a 
vehemently flaming background. Con- 
versation, by Bernard Steffen, takes 
place between two blue birds on a bare 
limb. Edward Landon’s Magic Ring and 
Leonard Pytlak’s charming version of 
childhood, Helga with Ball, were espe- 
cially noted, yet the whole exhibition 
deserves commendation. 

In another gallery is a group of seri- 
graphs, selected by Donald Deskey As- 
sociates to complement the modern 
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woodcuts and modern mixed techniques 
trail. 

As might be expected, Rembrandt is 
most numerously represented. Next in 
popularity are Callot, Whistler and 
Cameron, with five entries each; Har- 
unobu, Buhot, Zorn and: Bone, with 
four each; and Diirer, Blake, Haden, 
Austin, Briscoe, McBey, Toulouse-Lau- 
trec, Utamaro, Hokusai, Matisse and 
Hayter with three each. Daumier, Mor- 
land, Meryon, Cassatt and Heintzelman 
are each represented twice. 

Are any single prints more popular 
than others among Philadelphia collec- 
tors? Duplicate entries give this an- 
swer: there are three hangings of Bu- 
hot’s Country Neighbors, and two each 
of Haden’s Sunset in Ireland, Whistler’s 
Rotherhithe, Zorn’s Waltz, and Bone’s 
Spanish Good Friday. 


“Argentina” Guests 


decor in the newly re-commissioned S.S. 
Argentina, of the Moore-McCormack 
fleet. The brilliant color and clarity of 
definition of these handsome prints 
should encourage other attempts to en- 
liven the usual blankness of staterooms. 
Particularly admired were: Snow 
Scene by Charles Barrows; Frank Dav- 
idson’s Backyard; 8till Life by Riva 
Helfond; Milkweed Seeds by Isaac Lane 
Muse, and Marion Cunningham’s Road 
to Vera Cruz. Yet this may seem an 
invidious selection from ‘an exhibition 
where all the items are of a high degree 
of artistic excellence. (Both exhibitions 
until Mar. 6.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Lithography Prizes 

Eleanor Coen has been awarded the 
Mary S. Collins prize of $75 for her 
Bird in Window in the 20th Annual 
held at the Philadelphia Print Club. 


Louise Dresser Appointed 

Miss Louise Dresser, curator of dec- 
orative arts at the Worcester Museum, 
has been appointed to serve on the ad- 
visory committee on acquisitions for the 
Amherst College Museum of Fine Arts. 


New Bobemia 
By C. J. Bulliet 


CuicaGco:—A new bohemia is ¢ 
ually taking form in Chicago. There 
too much “will to be careless” hej 
exerted, even yet, but the artists g 
forgetting some of the anxieties of 4 
depression, the war and the atom 
peace, and are beginning wholeheart 
ly to discuss art and the problems 
art that lead to creation. 


Chief center of this bohemia is R 


‘eardo Riccardo’s Studio Restaw 


437 Rush Street, just north of the 
at the edge of Chicago’s former Ne 
Side Bohemia. 


It is a meeting place of celebrit 
musicians, stage players and playt 
and girls, as well as painters and 
tors. They are self-consciously eng 
in living a free and carefree life in 
hours they devote to eating Ri ¢ 
spaghetti, and most of them can affar 
steaks and choice wines. But they 
attention to paintings Riccardo han 
on his walls and to music Riccard 
guests often furnish. 

About 15 years ago, he opened his 
restaurant on Rush Street, “to provide 
proximity,” as he says, “to a lamb chop 
for himself and his artist friends.” 

Riccardo, from the start, has utilized 
the walls of his restaurant for one-man 
shows by Chicago artists of progressive 
tendencies, and sometimes he has con- 
centrated on a particular picture he 
considered of outstanding merit. 

Ric is expanding his place, to take 
up the whole of the 400 block on Rush 
Street and to include a greatly en- 
larged gallery for important exhibitions 
of Modern Art. Among the permanent 
decorations of this new establishment, 
to rival the bohemian places of Paris, 
are seven murals, each by a midwest 
painter, to illustrate the Seven Arts. 

Ivan Albright is doing Drama. His 
twin brother, Malvin, is assigned Sculp- 
ture. Riccardo, who is an ardent ballet 
fan, reserves for himself Dance. The 
other painters and their assignments 
are Vincent D’Agostino, Painting; Wil- 
liam Schwartz, who is a singer as well 
as painter, Music; Rudolph Weisenborn, 
Literature, and Aaron Bohrod, Archi- 
tecture. 

More impromptu is a basement gal- 
lery and crafts studio a few blocks 
away called the Seven Fifty Studio 
from its address, 750 North Dearborn 
Street. It is operated by three girls, 
Olive Oliver, Mary Jo Slick and Merty 
Renk, all from out of town, who met 48 
students at the Institute of Design, 
founded by the late Moholy-Nagy. They 
pooled their meager resources, opened 
a salesroom for crafts objects and small 
pictures adjoining their living quarters, 
and, in a year’s time, have done very 
well. 

Meanwhile, 750 has become not only 
a sales place, but a meeting place for 
earnest youngsters who are mostly stu- 
dents of the abstract, who believe Pr 
casso is “old hat” and who are confident 
their instructors at the School of De 
sign have a new gospel that starts 
where Picasso, Matisse and Paul Klee 
left off. They strike sparks reminiscent 
of the days when wild-eyed . youngster 
in Chicago were backing truculently 
the message of the Armory Show. 
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n Rush § the art of a locality for a decade with- 
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ibitions § and the people who are producing it. 
manent § One wonders what they are accom- 
shment, §| Plishing, where they are heading, what 
f Paris, @ they are trying to do, whether they 
nidwest § Will succeed. "For much of the past 
Arts. decade few of those questions could be 
na. His § answered at all, and even today it 
i Sculp- Would be hard to provide ready an- 
t ballet  Swers which would hold up under the 
ce. The § drum-fire of a critical opposition. 
rnments But the Ninth Annual Exhibition by 
ig; Wil- Rhode Island Artists gives us what is 
as well § perhaps the clearest insight into the 
senborn, § local art situation that we have had 
 Archi- } Within the decade to which I refer. 
This may be due largely to chance, 
ont gal- § for there is no denying that a number 
blocks | of factors have entered the situation 
Studio | during the past few years. 
earborn For one thing, that group which is 
e girls, § generally regarded as traditional and 
i Merry § Conservative in its approach to art has 
» met as | fallen victim to the ravages of time 
Design, | and discouragement. Today it submits 
ry. They | little to a jury exhibition here, and I 
opened § think it is fair to say that what little 
nd small § it submits is offered with anything but 
uarters, § high hopes. I do not propose to pass 
ne very§ judgment on this development; the 
simple fact is enough for our present 
ot only § considerations, and the fact is that tra- 
lace for | ditional, representational painting and 
stly stu- | sculpture has all but disappeared from 
ieve Pi § local contemporary exhibitions. 
onfident In the second place, almost half of 
of De} the years of the past decade were war- 
| starts} time years, Wartime conditions are 
ul - hardly the sort which lend themselves 
iniscent | to normal development of a local art. 
ne In time of war many of the younger 
—_ artists, the immediate cause of ferment 
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the picture, with the consequent slow- 
ing down of the whole process of ar- 
tistic change. 

And when these men—and, in the 
present instance, women—return to 
their peacetime careers, they do not 
necessarily pick up where they left off. 
It is not simply a case of laying bricks, 
knocking off for lunch, and returning 
to lay more bricks. Rhode Island art, 
whatever direction it may have seemed 
to be taking before the war, was not 
simply slowed down by the absences 
during the war years. 

As a sort of part-time critic I have 
frankly been befuddled; I haven’t been 
able to put my finger on a dominant 
trend. When I looked about me I saw 
nothing: except disintegrating stand- 
ards. It was possible to point to this 
picture or that and say: “That’s good.” 
But it was impossible to say why—and 
make the answer stick. The criteria to 
be applied to any work might be en- 
tirely different from those to be ap- 
plied to another. Certainly there were 
no immutable laws for judging art—at 
least not the art of here and now. 

It was perhaps at the low point of 
my faith in standards of judgment for 
modern art that this present exhibi- 
tion was brought together, and for me 
at least it has been a great relief. 

Here I think that perhaps we en- 
joyed a stroke of luck. A three-man 
jury, consisting of Jacques Lipschitz, 
sculptor; Jack Levine, painter; and 
Peyton Boswell, Jr., critic, was selected 
for the show, but, at the last minute, 
Mr. Boswell was unable to serve and 
thus we have had our show chosen for 
us without the tempering influence of 
the catholicity of taste which a critic 
of Mr. Boswell’s training would be 
likely to exert, 

What has been the result? Well, for 
one thing, regardless of what the be- 
holder may think of these pictures, he 
must admit that they are all of a piece 
or of a mood or of a kinship in their 
approach to the problems confronting 
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the artist. The show, in short, sticks to- 
gether. It looks as though it was chosen 
by a jury which knew what it wanted 
to see on the walls and which was not 
particularly interested in displaying the 
breadth of its tolerance. 

In the past we have had Rhode Island 
artists’ exhibitions which looked as 
though they were selected by some sort 
of Proportional Representation theory 
applied to the field of esthetics. This 
one doesn’t. 

The obvious rebuttal to that judg- 
ment is that the show represents a 
narrow point of view. With that I 
cannot agree. Any show which includes 
Dorothy Holt Manuel and Arthur De- 
shaies, Patrick Flammia and Louise 
Marianetti, David Aldrich and Frederic 
Whitaker, is not narrow. 

Expressionism probably dominates the 
exhibition, but it does not overwhelm 
the non-Expressionist exhibits. A live- 
ly use of color is another dominant 
note, but one finds it with equal ease 
in Ruth Raemisch’s enamels, Deshaies’ 
oils and Miss Marianetti’s temperas. 
Contrasted with the broad masses of 
Flammia’s Landscape is the linear 
treatment of David Aldrich’s Land- 
scape, and the neatly arranged pat- 
terns of Elizabeth Slater’s Deep Win- 
ter differ sharply from the hectic sur- 
face of Maxwell Mays’ Piccadilly 
Square. Edgar Corbridge’s simplified 
forms in Lighthouse with Green Door, 
and the serried ranks of buildings in 
Wiliam Congdon’s Naples are not cut 
from the same cloth. 

Yes, these paintings are different— 
on the surface. And yet, beneath that 
surface, they have much in common. 
If we who visit this exhibition can but 
discover what that esthetic something 
is, if we can isolate it—never mind 
about defining it in words—we can, 
I believe, come very close to knowing 
something important, not only about 
Rhode Island art but also about all 
art of the world in which we live today. 

—BrADForD F. SwAn. 
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| Ehrlich Without Influence 


ntures by Georg Ehrlich, at the 
ican British Art Center, reveal 
‘only a high degree of craftsmanship, 
tit also that this technical proficiency 
as hordinated to a personal viewpoint. 
‘itis always gratifying to come upon 
gf artist's work that does not imme- 
wately suggest the influence of some 
\pgpular contemporary style. There is no 
‘lisace of such “influences” in Ehrlich’s 
sees, In fact, he may be said to have 
st so much a style as a unity through- 
wit his work. 

Phriich’s modelling is sound, follow- 
ng the traditional precepts of balance 
nd continuity of line, but displays a 
freedom of handling that lends it a 
special character. The portrait busts, 
those of children, are dis- 
tinguished both by sensitive character- 
ation and vitality. A few pieces attest 
distinction as an anamalier. Heifer, 
bronze, in its awkward gait and obsti- 
ate sidethrust of head exactly realizes 
gesture in an imaginative con- 
tion that escapes mere realism. Two 
Q are outstanding: Mourning 
Peasant-Woman and Sitting Boy. (Un- 

til Mar. 6.)—M. B. 


Barnet More Abstract 


A selection of work by Will Barnet, 
now on view at the Bertha Schaefer 
Gallery, includes paintings from 1943 
to the present date. With much the 
same subject matter, Barnet’s palette 
seems to have become more subtle and 
his designs more abstract. Something 
of the purposeful exaggeration of his 
eatly cartoon work lingers in his can- 
vases. While the children, who are so 
often depicted, possess an alluring qual- 
ity of adolescent pose and gesture, they 
also suggest that at too close range in 
the home they are inclined to be brats. 

Mary and Sons is imbued with tender- 
ness that quite escapes sentimentality; 
Child’s World, presenting the whole 
cosmos of nursery life with a red- 
cheeked child surrounded by his treas- 
ures, keeps the profusion of detail in 
effective spatial relations. The abstrac- 
tion of The Chick, with its colorful in- 
tertwined circles, and Cockerel, with 
its arbitrary rhythms of broad lines 
and the cockerel half emerging at the 
side, but appearing in scattered details 

h the canvas, are two- particu- 
larly successful paintings. (March 20.) 
—M. B. 


Grosser in Three Styles 


There were three distinct styles rep- 
tesented in the large selection of paint- 
ings by Maurice Richard Grosser, seen 
at Knoedler & Co. the past fortnight. 
Executed the past 10 years, the pic- 
tures were about equally divided among 
sraceful and ingratiating American 
4 apes with a Cézannesque, French 
air; more localized and detailed studies 
of southern shacks and large, senuous 
tributes to still life, painted with a 

ue accent. In this latter class is 
the well-known picture, Eggs, a fasci- 
hating painting of four beautifully-mod- 
led and subtly-varied eggs, loaned by 
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the Museum of Modern Art. The exhi- 
bition coincided with publication of 
Grosser’s Painting in Public, published 
by Knopf and billed as “A Witty Ex- 
posé and Guide” to the art world. 
—J.K. R. 


Harari Turns Abstract 


Recent paintings by Hannaiah Harari, 
at the Laurel Gallery, form this art- 
ist’s first exhibition since his return 
from service in the army. A wavering 
between abstract and realistic expres- 
sion discernible at one time in his work 
has been resolved into an all out for 
abstraction; the artist has found his 
stride. It is true that there are objec- 
tive details in many of the canvases, 
but they are usually incorporated in 
and subservient to abstract design. 

In general, his subjects are aerial, 
the flight of planes across the sky, the 
suspension or rising of objects in space. 
Harari is particularly successful in sug- 
gesting movement, whether in Flying 
Things with its palpable spatial depth; 
or in Balloons Aloft, where the gleam- 
ing spheres seem about to take off up- 
wards. A vivid palette, plangent reds 
and sharp greens, heightens the sense 
of angular velocity in many of the can- 
vases. (Until March 12.)—M. B. 


Rederer, American 


A native of Switzerland, Franz Red- 
erer has just become an American citi- 
zen and is celebrating with a one-man 
show of his paintings at the Van Die- 
men Galleries. Despite his present al- 
legiance, the Swiss consider him one 
of their leading artists, as evidenced 
by the fact that his recent show there 
sold out. 

That Rederer frequently paints por- 
traits of composers and musicians and 
musical instruments, indicates that he 
is very interested in music; therefore, 
I may be forgiven for evaluating his 
painting in terms of musical analogy. 
It is monumental and heroic in con- 
cept, somewhat Wagnerian, but not 
symphonic. That is, the gusto and vigor 
of the theme is executed for its own 
sake, without recourse to intricate or- 
chestrations or harmonies—no under- 
painting or subtleties of tonality com- 
pete with the bold expressionism of the 
dominant motif. A pensive lyricism 
saves it from classification with typical 
German expressionism. There is prob- 
ably no brush in Rederer’s studio less 
than an inch-and-a-half in width. (Until 
March 20.)—A.L. 


Sakari Suzuki Exhibits 

Vivid color, vigorous design and a 
touch of fantasy characterize most of 
the paintings by Sakari Suzuki, at the 
Artists Gallery until Mar, 12. Land- 
scapes, suburban scenes and symbolic 
settings that combine figure with place 
form varied subject matter. The best 
paintings seem those in which symbol 
is subordinate to pictorial statement, 
with the exception of the strange Of 
Her Present, in which clarity is ob- 
scured by surreal treatment. More suc- 
cessful is Mountain Romance. Other 
distinguished paintings in an _ exhibi- 


tion noted for overall liveliness and 
ability to communicate the sensuous 
warmth of sunny landscape are Three 
Roses, the semi-abstract Four Corners 
and the rhythmic Timberline Farm. 
—J. K. R. 


Kopman Expressions 


Benjamin Kopman continues to paint 
sympathetic portraits of men and wo- 
men engaged in their every-day activi- 
ties, as may been seen in his current 
exhibition at the A.C.A, Galleries. Since 
Kopman’s style is expressionistic and 
almost purposely awkward at times, a 
cursory glance at his paintings is apt 
to provoke irritation, but his sincerity 
and peculiar ability to catch the inten- 
sity of expression or mood of his sub- 
ject becomes evident on longer ac- 
quaintance. Among the figure studies, 
Art Lovers, the eager Scholar, and 
Woman Resting are outstanding. While 
the landscapes are generally less suc- 
cessful, Late in the Summer and Back 
Alley have mood and strength. (Until 
March 13.)—J.K.R. 


Reviewing Schattenstein 


A retrospective and well-rounded ex- 
hibition of paintings by Nicol Schatten- 
stein is a felicitous one to follow that 
of Max Lieberman at French & Com- 
pany. The artist, born in Russia, edu- 
cated in Vienna, and quite famous for 
his portraits in Europe even before he 
came here in 1920, is at least a spiritual 
cousin of the older German artist. 

Schattenstein is showing now, for the 
first. time in reasonable quantity, his 
easel paintings as well as the portraits 
on which his major reputation rests 
here as well as abroad. The former be- 
long to the “High Time Department.” 
His still lifes and figure studies in par- 
ticular are comfortingly sound in de- 
sign, solid paint quality, and attention 
to those little details of craftsmanship, 
without losing freshness or restrained 
emotional impact. Particularly fine is 
Studio Gossip, a harmoniously arranged 
interior with light falling on the shoul- 
der of a beautifully disposed nude, and 
Eggshell, an unusual and highly suc- 
cessful still life composition. Distin- 
guished among the portraits are like- 
nesses of Gilbert Miller, Morris Gest, 
H. L. Mencken, Count Boni di Castel- 
lane, David Burliuk, and George Jean 
Nathan. (Until March 13.)—J. G. 


Sculpture for Architecture 


Still another project revealing the 
growing interest of architects and 
sculptors in working together for mu- 
tual benefit was surveyed at the Argent 
Galleries last -fortnight, where sculp- 
tured works by about 20 members of 
the National Association of Women 
Artists were displayed. Katherine 
Thayer Hobson, chairman of the NAWA, 
organized the project whereby sculp- 
tors were invited to submit designs for 
15 architectural projects, ranging from 
churches, hotel bars to suburban gar- 
dens. 

Outstanding among the designs, car- 
ried out on an experimental rather 
than commissioned basis, were Cleo 
Hartwig’s decorative relief for the ter- 
race of a private home designed by 
Julius Gregory; Jane Wasey’s relief 
for the playground of a modern school 
to be built by Freeman, French & Free- 
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man; sculpture by Rhys Caparn and 
Clara Fasano for a new McAlpin Ho- 
tel bar, designed by Ely Jacques Kahn, 
and works by Clara Shainess and Clare 
Dieman for a housing project designed 
by Walker & Poor.—J.K.R. 


Gussow After 15 Yaers 


Bernar Gussow, veteran of the epoch- 
marking Armory Show, whose early 
subway and street scenes are in the col- 
lections of the Whitney Museum, Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, Barnes Founda- 
tion and other institutions, has returned 
to the exhibition arena after an absence 
of 15 years. During the period spent 
between his third and current fourth 
show he has been teaching at the New- 
ark School of Fine and Industrial Arts 
(a job held since 1910) and painting 
sound and sympathetic studies of mu- 
sicians, old and young, amateur and 
professional. 

Most of these works, now on view at 
the Binet Gallery, were inspired by the 
music lessons his wife gives. All reveal 
art knowledge and human understand- 
ing, expressed in a style that is gentle 
but strong and somewhat impression- 
istic. (Until March 18.)—J. K. R. 


If the Shoe Fits .. . 


A recent story from Budapest told of 
gypsies using the canvas of old mas- 
ter paintings to make shoes. Now we 
have the reversal of that story: Ronnie 
Elliott makes material meant for shoes 
into pictures. Called painted collages, 
they are now being exhibited at the 
Carlebach Gallery. 

Her husband is a foreign correspon- 
dent and when in China, some time 
ago, picked up a lot of old rags, out 
of which the Chinese make foot-gear. 
He thought the faded colors and tex- 
tures would appeal to his wife, and so 
they did: she pasted them up in vari- 
ous designs, augmented them with paint 
here and there, and voila! a one-man 
show. They recall, somewhat, the merz 
pictures of Kurt Schwitters, but are 





less contrived, more intuitive and sim- 
pler in design. Those familiar with Miss 
Elliott’s abstract paintings will see a 
distinct similarity. (Until March 5.) 
—A. L. 


Keith Vaughan from London 


A contemporary English modern who 
has not been widely shown in this coun- 
try is Keith Vaughan, now being given 
an intimate exhibition at the George 
Dix Gallery. Vaughan, a 35-year-old 
Londoner who teaches art and does 
some illustration in addition to his 
easel painting, is represented by 25 
pictures, generally small and modestly- 
priced in keeping with the gallery’s 
policy. Nearly all share a common low- 
keyed palette that leans to subtle, lim- 
ited color arrangements. Curiously dis- 
tinctive, Vaughan’s style, which blends 
elements of abstraction and occasion- 
ally surrealism with careful workman- 
ship, is well suited to his subject mat- 
ter, mostly well-characterized figures 
in landscape. (Until March 13.)—J. K. R. 


Cheerful Abstractions 


Lewin Alcopley’s watercolors are a 
pleasant sight on a cold, grey day. The 
group now hanging at the Ashby Gal- 
lery is bright, bold, gay and relatively 
simple, ranging from the abstract to 
the semi-abstract, touched with humor 
here and dancing with movement there. 
Occasionally the compositions are a 
little too sparse, although the engaging 
Infant Sunbather is realized with a 
minimum of fuss and feathers. Gen- 
erally, the curvilinear designs are more 
effective than those employing angles 
and straight lines. The well-focused, 
abstract Gay Day, very aptly titled, is 
a fine antidote for the umteenth snow- 
storm. (Until Mar. 7.)—J. G. 


Out of Their Windows 


Almost any painter would agree that 
a theme-show entitled “Out of My 
Window” is a good idea. The New-Age 
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Gallery, now happily settled in brig 
new quarters on 56th Street, is om 
rently holding such an exhibitin B 
works in all media by 17 of its artist 
Composed mainly of small things, ¢ 4 
show as a whole is good. 

Lu Duble was lucky enough to bey 
a window in Paris, recently, whey 
parade went by, inspiring a handsoms 
abstraction. Herman Brockdorff’s gyi choot 
stopped at his window-sill and a sti} togra 
life thereon. Thalinger went Outsidel| OM AF 
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and looked in his window, came up with] {@ | 

a sculptured Mother and Daughte. 

Other works I especially noted wor 
by Conant, Nova, Ratkai and Freq a 
erick Fuchs. (Through March 4.)—A ,} corre 
Jacques Le Tord TO 

Last year, Jacques Le Tord emigrated! 
to the U. S. from his native Frang = 
bringing with him his wife, three ehil\| %@ 
dren and a considerable talent. After} “gig 
a try-out show in Philadelphia, las] TO 
month, his paintings are now being ex.| 
hibited at New York’s Niveau Gallery| Regt 
Because of a number of contrary ele} send 
ments, these oils are difficult to classify:|| i” 1 
Although “primitive” in flavor, they re. ‘ 
flect great skill and experience (the 485 





artist has painted constantly since early 
childhood, but has never had a teach- 
er). They show a feminine prescience, 
but are not “female” in connotation, 
Over-all designs are bold, but details 
are exquisite and intricate. Patterns 
and color are his main concern, but 
form is fully realized. Le Tord runs 
the gamut in subject-matter; entrance. 
ing female figures, still lifes, street 
scenes, landscapes are executed with 
equal charm and affection. (Through 
March 6.)—A. L. 


Madeleine Wormser Debut 


Strong and assertive paintings by af 
young artist of promise introduced 
Madeleine Wormser at the Bonestell 
Gallery the past fortnight. Imaginative 
compositions, painted with color that is 
brooding but rich and expressed in a 
modern style that, while naturally 




























































































































THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOK 
ON and BY BONNARD 


VERVE bo. 17/18 
COULEUR DE BONNARD 


Bonnard and Tériade, the editor of 
Verve, planned and prepared this vol- 
ume together during the last three 
years of the artist’s life. The covers, 
frontispiece and other decorations 
were designed by Bonnard. 





























30 reproductions in full color 
(4 double page size) 
57 reproductions in black and white 








It reproduces important works ¢x 
ecuted by the artist during his last 
fifteen years. Included are reproduc 
tions of paintings now on view at the 
Cleveland Museum. 


Published in Paris 





Limited Edition 
$12.50 


U. S. Representative, Jeanette Rocart 
280 Riverside Dr., New York 25, N. Y. 





At your bookseller 











The Art Dige 








: <3] What's Your 
8 bb Desire? 


TO OWN A 
FINE ORIGNAL? 


Choose from portfolio of color pho- 
tographs; test picture in own home, 
li on approval. Particulars free. 


TO OBTAIN ART 
CRITICISM BY MAIL? 


Constructive criticism and instruc- 
tion from experienced teacher by 
i correspondence. Particulars free. 

| | TO HAVE PORTRAIT 
PAINTED FROM PHOTO? 


it’s a miracle the superb likeness 

“i obtainable from a snapshot. Either 
| pastel or oil. Particulars free. 

| TO RECEIVE 232-PAGE CATA- 
LOG OF COLOR PRINTS? 

Regular price $3. Yours free if you 


send small order. Otherwise return 

in 10 days and no charge. 
STUART ART GALLERY 

455 Stuart Street Boston, Mass. 






























Paintings by 


|. EDELMAN 
ANNE KROLL 


EHRENREICH 
MATISTS LEAGUE OF AMERICA GALLERY 


77 -5th Ave. Through March 9 
Daily 11-4 Evenings 7-9 


JACOB HIRSCH 
ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 
Works of Art: 


EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 


MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 


DRAWINGS—PRINTS 





Drawings and Watercolors ‘ili? 
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GALLERIES + 21 E. 57 ST., N.Y. 
Recent Paintings by 


REDERER 


Through March 20 











enough drawing upon forms of Picasso 
and others, nevertheless achieves per- 
sonal distinction, characterized Miss 
Wormser’s first exhibition. A ruggedly- 
rhythmic Seated Woman, The Straw 
Hat and Necklace were outstanding. 
—J. K.R. 


Jumped Too Soon 

William Klein was born in Germany, 
worked his way through art school 
(probably commercial) in Munich, came 
to the U. S. in 1937. His three and a 
half years with the Army paratroops 
as a training manual illustrator gave 
him most of the material for his one- 
man show of oil paintings, now at the 
Barbizon-Plaza, together with still lifes 
and landscapes. His paratroop subjects 
have the obvious authenticity of an eye- 
witness account—straight reporting 
and no editorial comment.—A. L. 


Gotham Painters 

The exhibition of the Gotham Paint- 
ers, held last fortnight at the 8th Street 
Galleries, was, as was to be .expected, 
generally traditional in subject and 
treatment, untroubled in mood. How- 
ever, the show as a whole seemed a 
little brighter than usual. Among the 
oils we noted particularly The Arbor 
by Margaretha Albers, Mending the 
Nets by Carolyn Delaney, From the 
Hill Top by Ethel Gilmore, Day’s End 
by Rose Nedwill and Moose Pac Moon- 
light by Charles Romans.—J. G. 


Peter Lipman-W ulf 

Paintings by Peter Lipman-Wulf are 
being exhibited at Arthur U. Newton 
Galleries, through March 9. Mostly 
watercolors of European scenery and 
cities, they also include ‘a nude, a por- 
trait, a still life and a figure piece. 
Bright and lucid in color, they are 
bold, loose and slightly abstracted in 
composition, rather large in size. 

Lipman-Wulf’s main forte is sculp- 
ture, but he also paints with great skill 
and charm.—A. L. 


Nat Ramer 

A romantic expressionist who finds 
his themes in dramatic human rela- 
tionships is Nat Ramer, whose paint- 
ings are on view at the Salpeter Gal- 
lery. Motherhood and Caress, two of 
his most successful pictures, are ten- 
der, rhythmic essays ‘on maternity. 
More stylized and derivative is Chil- 
dren of Paradisé, while The Firing 
Squad is an appealing painting but one 
that reaches a folk-like rather than 
bitter realism, Other works in which 
rich color and vivid patterning bring 
success, however, are Head of Christ, 
Rabbi and Family. (Until March 13.) 

Thru Mar. 20 


KOPMAN 


ACA 61-63 E. 57, N. Y. 
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MARK 


ROTHKO 


RECENT PAINTINGS MARCH 8 - 27 


BETTY PARSONS 


GALLERY « 15 —. 57 ST., N. Y. 















“SMALL PAINTINGS 
FROM NATURE” 


by 


FREDERICK J. 


WAUGH 


March 2 to 13 





Grand Central Art Galleries, inc. 


15 Vanderbilt Ave. New York City 


MARCH |I-13 RECENT PAINTINGS 


DANTE LIBERI 


GALLERY, Inc. 
59 W. 56 ST., N.Y.19 


NORLYST 


PAINTINGS BY 


CATHLEEN Mi A N x 


March 1-20 


CARSTAIRS GALLERY, 11 £. 57, N. Y. 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY 


Sidney RIFKIN 











March 6-21 
937 Third Ave., N. Y.C. 
Carlebach - aeae 57th St.) 





EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 
7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 











RECENT PAINTINGS BY 


Andrew Dasburg e Louis Ribak 
Beatrice Mandelman 
Charles du Tant 


THE BLUE DOOR 


TAOS, New Mexico 


B. BLANG-BOCSER 


RECENT PAINTINGS 


March 2-20 
FEIG 





601 MADISON AVE. 
AT 57th ST., N.Y.C. 
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FRENCH 


AND COMPANY, Inc. 
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ANTIQUAIRES 
TAPESTRIES 
FURNITURE 
PAINTINGS 

WORKS of ART 


CSIC) 


210 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 




















A NEW SERVICE 
FOR ARTISTS — 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
EXHIBITIONS ARRANGED 
CATLOGS WRITTEN 

FRAMES SELECTED | 





Modest Fees 
Write to 


HARRY BRAXTON | 
353 East 58th St., New York 22, N. y,| 
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HELD 


Ward Eggleston 


161 W. 57St.,.N.Y. Galleries 
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8-20 





PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS Thru March 


JAN SCHREUDER 


VERNA WEAR, Director 


LEVITT GALLERY 


PAINTINGS 


SCHNEIDER-GABRIEL GALLERIES 
69 EAST 57th STREET © NEW YORK 
—SSSSSSaaanasasaassS SS 





106 EAST 
57th ST., N. Y. 


CONTEMPORARY ART 


MAUREEN 0’ CONNOR 


hoffmann 


newcomb macklin gallery § march 
15 east 57street n.y.c. 6—20 
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Regarding Boston 


By Lawrence Dame 





As a result of its change of name 
from the Boston Institute of Modern 
Art to the Institute of Contemporary 
Art, this 10-year-old organization (which 
started as an offshoot of Manhattan’s 
Museum of Modern Art and soon di- 
vorced itself) continues to receive some 
50 letters a day in reaction. Most of 
the writers hail the move as promising 
a new era marking the end of what 
has been called the worst in modern 
art. Almost none misconstrue the step 
as a backward one by which the paint- 
ers of pretty-pretty landscapes and 
placid cows will spring to the fore. 


Actually, of course, the Institute’s 
blast at “double-talk, opportunism and 
chicanery at public expense’”—a phrase 
symbolizing its pronunciamento—means 
that it will go sailing along much as 
usual. It has just finished showing Ben 
Shahn. There is no reason to believe 
that the choice of this brilliant artist 
would have been shifted under the shift 
in name. And Le Corbusier comes next, 
according to plans made long ago. 
Moreover, the same staff that has oper- 
ated for more than a year, supposedly 
culling good offerings from bad, will 
continue to operate. 

Call jt modern art or contemporary 
art, the trend will be toward new forms 
of expression, and one cannot imagine 
the new manipulators of expression 
turning back toward the old under the 
Institute banner, even if it were un- 
furled with that hope in mind. 

As it stands now, the Institute, which 
got a better press outside Boston than 
inside with its carefully prepared state- 
ment, appears able to attract a larger 
number of conservatives to its fold. 
This may be accomplished by turning 
the cold shoulder to tricksters, mere 
exhibitionists and the artisticaHy inept. 
Time and shows of the future will tell. 

Doll & Richards has chosen to com- 
memorate Arthur C. Goodwin, a bibu- 
lous Boston artist who died miserably 
in 1929 and who painted like an angel 
at intervals during his too-short life. 
Goodwin was an Impressionist who had 
poetic feeling for his home city’s moods 
and scenes. He started painting after 
wandering into the studio of Louis 
Kronberg and shyly opining that per- 
haps‘he could put pigment on canvas. 
Kronberg and, later, hosts of others 
encouraged him. Goodwin built up a 
reputation in the tight little world of 
fine arts here which was marred by in- 
stability of habits. He cared little for 
money; painting in oil and pastel be- 
came his whole life as far as the ser- 


ious side of that life went. For a time . 


after his death, he was forgotten. Then 
collectors began delving round and the 
value of his wares, which often hung 
unsung and unrecognized in Victorian 
parlors, rose inordinately. 


March 8 through March 27 


MARION HUSE 
SYD FOSSUM 


*Simultaneous showing at 
Hanley Gallery, Minneapolis 


SERIGRAPH SfAbte®i§s 


38 W. 




























HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 


Old and Modern 
Paintings 


1 East 57th St. ¢ New York 









19th and 20th CENTURY 


FRENCH PAINTING 


March 2 - 27 


BIGNOU GALLERY 


32 East 57th Stree} 


YOUNG MUSIC 
Oil Paintings} 


BERNAR GUSS0 


GEORGE BINE 
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->—— SCHONEMAN 
Fine Paintings of All Schools 


SEE US BEFORE YOU BUY 
OR SELL PAINTINGS 


73 E. 57 GALLERY New York, 22 . 
Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 



































































PAINTINGS ; 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK : 
March 1- 
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Taylor on Cartooning 


“Introduction to Cartooning” by Rich- 
ard Taylor. 1947. New York: Watson- 
Guptill. 159 pp. of text and illustration. 
$5.00. 


Richard Taylor, master of those fish- 
eyed figures who delight readers of the 
New Yorker magazine, has written a 
yery readable and excellent book for 
would-be cartoonists that should prove 
to be an exceedingly helpful manual. 
Taylor, like all such artists and in 
spite of popular opinion, takes his work 
very seriously and his advice to stu- 
dents is both sound and reflective. “If 
I am able to warn of the pitfalls, guide 
my reader through the critical period 
of acquiring a sound basis in drawing, 
and in general give him an idea of 
what he must do in order to produce 
salable work, I’ll be quite satisfied that 
my book is worth its weight in pure 
gold,” he remarks in his introduction. 
Specific instruction is given in chapters 
on Talent and Training, The Basis of 
Drawing, Figures, etc. Other chapters 
offer professional advice on humor, 
style, marketing and such. The book is 
very well illustrated with pictures both 
technical and amusing. 


Art of Caricature 


“Ig That Me?, A Book about Carica- 
ture” by William Auerbach-Levy, 1947. 
New York: Watson-Guptill Publica- 
oy 155 pp. of text and illustrations. 


This is a very interesting and enter- 
taining book about the practise of caric- 
ature, written by one of America’s out- 


standing members of the art. Auerbach- 


Levy, whose interpretations of celebri- 
ties enliven the pages of The New 
Yorker, Collier’s and other publications, 
here presents a lively collection of some 
of his best work, together with a text 
that describes his own approach and 
working methods. Addressed to the stu- 
dent interested in caricature—as a hobby 
or profession—the book offers instruc- 
“om along with many amusing anec- 
es. 


History of the Comics 


“The Comics” by Coulton Waugh. 1947. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 360 pp. 
Of text and illustrations. $5.00. 


Coulton Waugh, writer-illustrator son 
of the late Frederick Waugh and a 
Comic-strip artist himself, has written a 

of the unique development of 
that revered American dnstitution, the 
comic strip. Whether or not the reader 
has ever followed the adventures of 
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Dick Tracy or Li’l Abner, he will have 
to be an unimaginative soul indeed not 
to find their record a fascinating one. 
Written with intimate knowledge of the 
medium and after thorough research, 
the book, despite a lack of literary di- 
stinction, becomes greater than the sum 
of any of its parts. It is a stimulating, 
entertaining and informative study, 
sensitive to those qualities—esthetic 
and social—which make a strip out- 
standing and perceptive enough to dis- 
cover significance where present, with- 
out intellectualizing the subject beyond 
all reason. 

The book begins with an account of 
the appearance of the “Yellow Kid” in 
the Feb. 16, 1896 issue of the New York 
Sunday World and continues through 
with discussions of nearly all strips 
which have appeared nationally since 
then. Among the many bits of interest- 
ing information is an account of a series 
of Sunday supplement color pages in 
the Chicago Tribune of 1906—signed by 
“Your Uncle Feininger,” who was no 
other than Lyonel Feininger, an artist 
who, like George Luks (who drew the 
“Yellow Kid” for a while) was able to 
work well in what author Waugh terms 
“the happy medium.” 


Studies on Drawin 2 


“Pencil Pictures” by Theodore Kautsky. 
1947. New York: Reinhold Publishing 
Corp. 88 pp. of text and illustrations. 
$5.00. 


“Adventure in Drawing” by Alfred 
Morang. 1947. Denver: Sage Books. Un- 
paged. Illustrated- $1.75. 


Here are two new books on drawings 
that should have practical appeal to the 
beginning student. Both are written by 
professional artists and are about equal- 
ly divided in form between word and 
picture illustration of the topics cov- 
ered. Bigger, better-printed and more 
expensive, Pencil Pictures is the more 
conservative of the two, both in the 
drawing style of the author which is 
fully illustrated in the book, and in its 
detailed division of subject matter into 
such chapters as “Mountain Scenery,” 
“The Farm Group,” “Seacoast Reflec- 
tions,” “The Changing Sun,” etc. Ad- 
venture in Drawing, on the other hand, 
has the comparatively novel added in- 
terest of discussing abstract drawing 
as well as objective rendering, and 
teaches as much by suggestion as 
through offering general rules. Both can 
be recommended for the serious student 
in search of instruction in a medium 
that forms both the basis of all art prac- 
tice and is a satisfying medium in itself. 


Drawing Flowers 


“Drawing Flowers” by Victor Perard. 
1948. New York: Pitman Publishing 
Corp. Unpaged text with illustrations. 
$1.00. 


Newest in this long-time series de- 
voted to specialized drawing, this paper- 
bound book, like its predecessors, is a 
workmanlike job of Special interest to 
the designer. Anatomy, arrangement 
and conventionalization of flowers are 
discussed. More than 50 species of flow- 
ers are illustrated, together with notes 
on size, blooming periods, color, loca- 
tions, etc. 









The House of 
H. Heydenryk, Jr. 


65 W. 56th St., N. Y.C. 19 
Telephone COlumbus 5-5094 


FINE ANTIQUE FRAMES 


AUTHENTIC 
REPRODUCTIONS 


DISTINCTIVE MODERN 
FRAMES 


We Follow the Traditions 


of Old World Craftsmanship 


DISTINCTIVE FRAMES 


Designed and Executed by 
Alexander Lazsuk 


MIDTOWN FRAME SHOP 


61 West 74th Street, N. Y. ©. 23 
EN dicot? 2-1284 


MAX GRANICK 


DRIFTWOOD FRAMES 


HAND CARVED 
ANTIQUE AND 
RAWWOOD FRAMES 


52 WEST 56th STREET, N. Y. C. 


BRAXTON FRAMES 


NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD FRAMES 
UPON REQUEST 


353 EAST 58th ST., NEW YORK 











JULIUS LOWY, inc, 
PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 


52 East 57th Street, New York 


NORTON HOWE 


e MODERN FRAMES 

e INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED 
e HAND CARVING 

e DISTINCTIVE MATS 


114E.18 Street,N.Y. © Algonquin 4-1683 


“VILLAGE FRAME MAKER 


PICTURE FRAME STYLIST 
STOCK SIZE RAW WOOD FRAMES 
ALWAYS ON HAND 


40 E. Sth Street, New York 3 © AL. 4-1095 
Price List and Catalog F on Request 


LEO ROBINSON 
FRAME 1388 6th Ave. ART 


N. Y. C. 19 SUPPLIES 


@ VARNISH—FORMULATED BY 
GZENFANT PICTURE PRESERVAR IN 







RALPH MAYER 
STOCK. 









































PLATA 
ART GALLERIES 


9 EAST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK «+ ZONE 22 


ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 













iF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 























AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 





The Art of Packing... 


If your works of art are not 
properly packed there is always 
the chance of damage. You need 
not have this worry if you let ex- 
perienced men, such as we em- 
ploy, pack and ship your works 
of art. Our 8] years’ experience 
speaks for reliability. 

For safety’s sake—use Bud- 
worth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 


NEWCOMB-MACKLIN 


COMPANY 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 


1S E $7 ST. 
NEW YORK 


400 N. STATE ST. 
CHICAGO 
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GALLERIES 
42W.57ST.,N.Y.C. 


Portrait of a Young Woman: PasciIn 
At Parke-Bernet 


Modern Paintings 
At Parke-Bernet 


A VARIED GROUP of modern paintings. 
plus some sculpture, watercolors and 
graphic works from various sources, 
will be sold at the Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries on the evening of March 11. 

Not unexpectedly, French works are 
most numerous among the headliners. 
There are no less than three typical 
oils and one gouache by Utrillo; a small 
Still Life: Fruit and the still smaller 
landscape titled Magagnosc by Renoir; 
several Derain still lifes, figures and 
landscapes; and a set of six original 
enamels with figures by Rouault, all 
signed and dated 1908. Seurat is rep- 
resented by a tiny little gouache, in- 
scribed on the back Ancien Panorama 
de la Bastille au pont d’Austerlitz; Pis- 
sarro by Paysanne a la Chevre, once 
in the collection of Mary Cassatt; Cha- 
gall by the pastel Levée de Soleil: Les 
Fleurs; Redon by La Naissance de Ve- 
nus, Shown in the Paris Redon exposi- 
tion in 1923; Leger by his large Les 
Deux Acrobats, and Picasso by a 1901 
Flowers. 

Earlier or less “modern” oils include 
Rade de Carnaret, Finistere by Boudin; 
L’Escaut pres d’Anvers by Jonkind; 
Oriental Interior by Monticelli; Foyer 
a L’Opera, Au Tribunal and other works 
by Forain; and La Maison Blanche: 
Soleil Couchant*by Raffaelli. Dufy is 
represented by numerous watercolors, 
including Taormina and Sunset, Cannes, 
and Delacroix by his much-exhibited 
Odalisque, also a watercolor. 

Among the American pictures are 
Beacon Street, Boston, October Morn- 
ing by Hassam; Dawn, an early work 
by Maurice Sterne, formerly in the 
Van Horne collection; Marin’s New 
England Landscaue; Muieca by Georgia 
O’Keeffe; Boats on a Beach by Milton 
Avery; Portrait of a Young Woman by 
Pascin; works by John Whorf, Leb- 
duska, Eilshemius, Moses and Raphael 
Soyer. ; 

Sculptures include a bronze Seated 
Nude by Maillol, Despiau’s bronze Por- 
trait of Mme. Bruce, The Kiss by Rodin 
and a group of Aztec and African carv- 
ings. All works will be on exhibition at 
the. Galleries from March 11. 





March 5, Friday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 


































Spanish art, tiles, textiles, furniture, from the 




























estate of the late Francisco Reyes. Anda} Los 
Toledan and Sevillan tiles from the 17th 4 § js SWE 
the 19th century. Tile pictures including , ed 
Valencian faience attributed to Goya; call 
velvets and damasks ranging from the 16th to ly thi 
the 19th centuries, including chasubles, 
and a dalmatic. An 18th century Limoges stars 
enamel plaquette depicting The Toilet of Venu. | ford, 
An early 17th century Spanish tooled ¢yi, 
bouilli casket; two pairs of carved polychrome scrap 
and gilded escutcheons of Medina-Coeli, evenil 
March 5 and 6, Friday and Saturday afternoons 
Kende Galleries of Gimbel Brothers: Europea, 12-cy 
and American paintings, prints, and drawings § in PI 
rench and American furniture; silver; Op. tri 
ental rugs and objets d’art; from collection of Strip 
a New England Museum and other collectors | Paint 
March 6, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gq). Do 
leries: Paintings, tapestries, French and other R 
furniture, from the estate of the late Mr. will 
Elmer E, Smathers. American and other 19th} takin 
century paintings include Remington’s 4 Re. . 
volver Charge; Golden Sunset: Medfield, Th Seris 
Beeches and Old Orchard, Montclair by Innes: § with 
Russet and Gold by Wyant; Gathering Storm 
Clouds by Courbet; The Lagoon, Venice by§ 4 PI 
Ziem; work by Diaz, Meissonier, De Bock. A Jane 
Lille landscape tapestry (1685), 16th and 17th 
century Brussels and Renaissance tapestries, Dust 
Now on exhibition. Ar 
March 8 and 9, Monday and Tuesday afternoons, and 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: Japanese color prints, : 
Part II of the collection of the late Cai@ Dire 
Schraubstadter. Comprehensive group of sub awa 
jects by Hiroshige, works by Shunsho, Kuni. 
yoshi, Utamaro, Hokusai, Buncho, Harunoby § the | 
Shunko, Kiyonaga. Exhibition from Mar, 4, map 
March 11, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- ; 
leries: Modern paintings from New York pri- Li 
vate collectors and other owners. French works sone 
include L’Eglise Sous la Neige, Eglise de Am. 
berieux, Le Jardin de Doremy and Faubourg | paré 
de Paris by Utrillo; La Naissance de Venus pair 
by Redon; Mme. Elvira Popesco and Jeun 
Fille et Fleur by Vuillard; Paysanne 4 I aSSl 


Chévre by Pissarro; Les Deux Petites Bre. 
tonnes by Raffaelli; Levée de Soleil les Fleurs 
by Chagall; Ancien Panorama de la Bastille 
au Pont d’Austerlitz by Seurat; Still Life and 
Magagnosc by Renoir; Les Deux Acrobats by 
Leger; a set of six enamels by Rouault; works 
by Chirico, Derain, Pascin, Segonzac, Dufy, 
Forain, Laurencin, Viaminck, Dali, Masson, 
Miro, O'Keeffe, Maurice Sterne, Hassam, Milton 
Avery, Marin and others. Exhibition from 
Mar. 6. 


March 11, 12 and 13, Thursday through Saturday 
afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: French fur- 
niture and decorative objects, paintings, draw- 
ings and Chinese porcelains, from the estate 
of the late John Vernou Bouvier, Oscar Gavrilo 
vitch, others. Three pairs of Louis XVI carved 
and Jaqué fauteuils and a canapé covered with 
floral petit point bearing the stamp of Paul 
Francois Jean; Louis XV decorated black and 
gold lacquer encoignure mounted in brons 
doré; a Louis XV carved and laqué canapé 
in sky-blue satin by Henri Jacob. Paintings in- 






































clude Fisherwoman by Hagborg, works by bee 
Cortes, Harpignies, Dupré, Jacques. Cazin, L’ ma 
Hermitte. K’ang Hsi and other Chinese por 
celains, furniture, paintings and bronzes it- tra 
cluding a Ming gilded Buddha. Exhibition from He 
Mar. 6. 

March 16, Tuesday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- tre 
leries: Early and modern etchings, property ac 
of the estate of the late John F. Kraushaar, h 
others. Works by Austin, Benson, Blampied, a 
Bone, Briscoe, Brockhurt, Buhot, Cameron, -Cal- 
lott, Cassatt, Derain, Delaicroix, Diirer, Haden, 
McBey, Pennell, Rembrandt, Segonzac, Whistler, § mx 
Zorn, others. Exhibition from Mar. 11. ca 

be 

At Kende . 

st 
PAINTINGS, PRINTS AND DRAWINGS of 

various schools mingle with European 0. 

and American furniture, Oriental rugs, pe 

objets d’art, French and Early Ameri | Pe 
can textiles, in the auction to be held 

by Kende Galleries of Gimbel Brothers, Bi 

on Friday and Saturday afternoons, th 

March 5th and 6th. m 
Dominating the paintings in the col- } R 

lection, the property of a New England} p 

Museum and other collectors, is the} ™ 

American School, with oils by such na- 

tional Academicians as Edward Gay,§ tl 

Samuel Coleman, Sanford Gifford | t 

others, and watercolors and drawings§ ¥ 

by Walter Shirlaw and Charles Stetson. s 





In the French school is a small 1 

scape by Theodore Rousseau, in the 
German, The Convalescent by Meyéel 
Von Bremen. (Exhibition from Mar. 2.) 
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p Actors Who Paint 


By Arthur Millier 





Los ANGELES:—The amateur art fad 
js sweeping through that mythical place 
called Hollywood, a place which is real- 
ly three other towns. Such glamorous 

as Merle Oberon, Ann Ruther- 
ford, Susan Peters and Georgia Carroll 
serape off the makeup on a Monday 
evening, grab a sandwich, leap into 
12-cylinder roadsters and face easels 
in Photographer Paul Hesse’s Sunset 
Strip studio. They belong to Portrait 










oie Painter John Vogel’s painting class. 
met Gal. Down at the Kann Art Institute you 





will find Sigrid Gurie and Lew Ayres 
taking instruction from Painter Sueo 
Serisawa. Or if Lew is on location 
with Director Jean Negulesco, who is 
a professional painter, he paints with 
Jane Wyman and Negulesco’s wife, 
Dusty Anderson. 

Among the Bentons, Sheelers, Sheets 
and other canvases in his hilltop home, 
Director King Vidor paints doggedly 
away at his own pictures which show 
the City of Los Angeles laid out like a 
map. 

Literally scores of Hollywood per- 
sonalities have recently joined the com- 
parative few who formerly worked at 
painting and sculpture. The thing is 
assuming the proportions of an ama- 
teur art movement regarded as having 
therapeutic value for people who are 
mentally troubled by the ephemeral 
character of the cinema. Vidor has been 
painting for six years. Why? Because, 
he says, when the front office gets 
through with a motion picture, even 
the director can’t call it his own. “A 
painting I make myself from beginning 
to end, and it stays that way.” Even 
D. W. Griffith, the “old master’ of 
moviedom, once rebuked this writer for 
speaking of the “art” of films. He held 
that art required a permanent medium. 

Some Hollywood people are or have 
been professionals. Lionel Barrymore 
made excellent etchings, now concen- 
trates on musical composition. Jean 






















é canapé 
ntings in- 
vorks by 
‘azin, L’- 
nese por- 
onzes in- 













‘ion from § Hersholt has painted respectable por- 
rnet Gal § traits for years. Richard Whorf (John’s 
eee | actor-brother) and James Warren have 
Blampied, § had one-man shows in good galleries. 

ree, Linda Darnell is rated one of the 





most enthusiastic star-painters. On lo- 
cation in Monument Valley she had to 
be coaxed from her easel to the cam- 
eras. When the party went home -she 
Stayed on to paint the buttes. 








Nos of One Sunday last fall Producer David 
ropean' | O. Selznick invited the Hollywood up- 
ul rugs, § Per-crust to a party to swim, eat and 
Ameri- paint. He furnished artists’ materials. 






be held 
“others, 
rnoons, 


Some film folk, Edward G. Robinson, 
Buddy De Sylva and Fanny Brice among 
them, first collected paintings, then were 
moved to try their own hands. Mrs. 
Robinson caught the fever, too, and 
Painted the Latin-American subjects 
recently shown at Bignou’s. 

Red Skelton painted clowns and sold 






he col- 
‘ngland 
is the 
uch na- 










d Gay, § them when hard up, which was chronic, 
rd and to Edna Borzage, who is now his ex- 
vawings wife and current business manager. 
stetsom. § She paid $100 apiece and has quite a 
a collection, but Red paints no more. 

1 





Some 40 film personalities showed 
and sold their works last month in an 
[Please turn to page 34] 
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PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc. 


30 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


iZ wblic clin Sales of 
Apt, oliterary and P, aaa P roperty 


APPRAISALS FOR TAX AND OTHER PURPOSES 




















Public Sale March 11 at 8 p. m. 


MODERN PAINTINGS 


AFRICAN AND AZTEC SCULPTURES 
BRONZES BY MAILLOL AND DESPIAU 














Property of 


Several New York Private Collectors 


AND FROM OTHER OWNERS 





‘Modern French Works 
UTRILLO RAFFAELLI RENOIR VUILLARD 
FORAIN - REDON -: CHAGALL - SEURAT 
LEGER - CHIRICO - DERAIN - PISSARRO 
SEGONZAC - DUFY - LAURENCIN -: MIRO 
VLAMINCK MASSON DALI OTHERS 





















American Paintings 
MAURICE STERNE - CHILDE HASSAM 







PASCIN ° GEORGIA O’KEEFFE 
RAPHAEL-SOYER - JOHN WHORF 
MOSES SOYER -: EILSHEMIUS -: JOHN 
MARIN - LAWRENCE H. LEBDUSKA 






AND MOISE KISLING 


Also Works by 
Boudin, Jongkind and Delacroix 
Illustrated Catalogue 50c 





ON EXHIBITION FROM MARCH = 6 


Advance Announcements of Sales 
Sent Free on Request 


SHIVA 


CASEIN TEMPERA, 
AND OIL COLORS 
Now Available in New York 


Distributed Exclusively 
in New York Area by 


PHILIP ROSENTHAL 


Complete Line of Art Materials 
Since 1899 


DOWNTOWN 
PHILIP ROSENTHAL 
47 E. 9th St.,N. Y.3 GR. 3-3372 
UPTOWN 
ART STUDENTS LEAGUE 
215 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19 
BROOKLYN 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM STORE 


Eastern Pkwy., B'klyn 17, N. Y. 
MA 2-2941 


STULL LLL 


S 


TUTTE 


ART MATERIALS 


One of the lareest 

Material Stores in 
bs 

PICTURE FRAMES 


WATERCOLORS 


PAPER, 
os 


Va lasai se) 


Staal ae 


OILS AND 


CANVAS, BRUSHES 


ALL STANDARD MATERIALS 
. 
DELIVERIES ANYWHERE 


T. R. BOGUT 


Academy of Arts Buliding 
65 CLINTON STREET, NEWARK 5. & 
MITCHELL 2-8378 


UVMAINNT HUT 


12x16 2x16 OIL SKETCH BOX 


(Unpainted) 
Holds 3 12x16 
Canvas Boards 


ONLY $588 


Mail Orders Roe. N.Y.C 3, N. Y. 
Quantity Discounts to Schools and Dealers 


Robert Rosenthal, Inc. 
41 East 8 Street N. Y. C. 3 
Artists' Materials of Every Description 


PAUL LAURITZ, JR. 


3955 Clayton Ave., Los Angeles 27, Cal. 
MANUFACTURER OF THE FINE 


PERMA ARTIST COLORS 


MADE AND SOLD DIRECT TO THE ARTIST 
FOR OVER 16 YEARS 
POST PAID ANYWHERE IN U. S. A. 


Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


People who fall for the mystical 
in art and thrill to the alleged 
magical in the new forms, such as 
Picasso abstractions, could serve a 
very useful purpose as subjects for 
psychological study. One suspects 
them of belonging to the same type 
as the voodoo victims in Haiti. In 
other words, they are intensively 
subject to the power of suggestion. 
Instead of believing what they see, 
they see what they believe—or have 
been told to believe. Indeed, sugges- 
tion is the great resource of those 
who are bent upon putting some- 
thing over on a weaker mind. Were 
any of the swooners before Picasso 
confronted by an abstraction done 
by a close friend, the chances are 
there would be no swooning. What 
they really thrill to is the name of 
Picasso, having been coached for 
the part by propaganda from such 
literary frauds as Gertrude Stein. In 
this connection, it is notable that an 
army of amateurs is going in for 
abstractions. And why not? Since 
there is no way of telling whether 
or not they are good, there is no 
standard of excellence by which to 
judge amateur from professional. 


Madame Marchais 


WITHIN THE SHADOW of the Tibetan 
Library and Museum which she had 
built, almost literally with her own 
hands, Mme. Jacques Marchais died on 
February 15. 

Mme. Marchais was a woman of 
extraordinary imagination, energy, 
drive and intelligence. Tibetan influ- 
ences conditioned her from childhood, 
when, at the age of four, she was more 
interested in a group of Ponist figures 
given her great-grandfather by a Lam- 
ist monk, than she was in dolls. She 
became an authority on the ritual art 
of the country, and, when her own 
collection of Tibetan art grew out of 
bounds, she opened a gallery. 

That was only a start. In 1945, she 
opened the Tibetan Library, situated on 
a sheer cliff next to her home on 
Staten Island, built from her own plans, 


' from material selected and partly put 


in place by her own hand. Last Oc- 
tober the adjoining Museum was dedi- 
cated. One of Mme, Marchais’ few pieces 
of unfinished busifess was her failure to 
complete plans to visit Tibet. 

Mme. Marchais is survived by her 
husband, Harry Klauber, and three 
children by her former marriage. 


NEW — FREE CATALOGUE OF 
SCULPTURE & CERAMIC 


Supplies. Complete — Illustrated. 
Newest materials at lowest prices. 


_ bt. WRITE TODAY 
‘coun 304 West 42nd St. 
Anse New York 18, N. Y. 


JOSEPH * 
MAYER 


COMPANY 


5 UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK, W. Y. 


Supplies 


TORS, DRAFTSMEN, 
SIGNMEN, AND STU-- 
DENTS 


EVERYTHING 
FOR THE ARTIST 
Phone Algonqsin 4-9871 


NEW! 


Casein Colors by 


COLORS 


USED AS USED ON 


Tempera Illustration 
Underpainting @ Board 


Mixed Technique Canvas 
Watercolor Gesso Panels 


Send for free literature 
Available at your Dealer or write te: 


BOCOUR COLORS 


579 Avenue of Americas, New York 11, N. Y, 


(Mfgrs. of Hand Ground Oil Colors, 
Bellini Artist’s Colors, Gesso Panels) 


Agi, ead) 3G 


aa a 
1947 CATALOGUE 


we lta} 


Pe ere ete ind other 


Meas ieie als 


hiatal bios 


eyo vnion 


NOW AVAILABLE — 


Catalogue on raw and f hod Picture 


GESSO for finishing raw wood 


frames. A quart jar of GESSO costs 
$1.65. If your dealer does not stock 
GESSO, send check or money order, 
adding 25c for shipping, to 


M. F. BERNER 


1121 WALTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 52, N. Y. 


é 


ART SUPPLIES 


At Reasonable Prices 
Write For Free Price List 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 Third Ave. (nr. 11th St.) New York 3 | 
nemacseeriea cena eee ee ra aa 


SERVING ARTISTS FOR FORTY YEARS 


SCHNEIDER & CO. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS & DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
123 WEST 68th STREET, NEW YORE 
Tel. TR. 7-8558 Picture Framing 


Summer School Directory: 
To reach America’s art students who 
are looking forward to an intensive 
summer painting schedule—advertise 
your summer classes now! 


The Art Digest 





OO OOOOOOOOOlOYYDS 


<< by Alonzo Lansford><—* 


For several months now, there has 
heen a veritable epidemic of new art 
writers and reviewers on metropolitan 
newspapers, also some shifting around. 
+ seemed to start with Edward Alden 
ewell’s untimely death, last October, 
which his assistant, Howard De- 
®, was promoted to the job of first- 
ing critic of the Times. Then other 
reviews signed “S. H.” began to 
ypear. Now the mask has been dropped, 
nd the by-line “Sam Hunter” appears. 
He is a Williams College man, art ma- 
, who won a fellowship for art writ- 
ng in Europe, never used it because 
bf the war. Along with Devree and 
Hunter, Aline Loucheim’s special articles 
now appear on the art page of the 
Sunday Times. She is the former man- 
ging editor of Art News, author of 
000 Years of Art. 
Carlyle Burroughs does most of the 
writing for the Herald-Tribune, 
now that Royal Cortissoz has more or 
s retired. Occasionally he is assisted 
by one who signs himself “P. V. B.” I 
ind that this stands for Paul V. Beck- 
ty, @ young reporter who hails from 


the Mid-West and who also does gen- 
eral reporting. 

The frankly low-brow News and Mir- 
ror seem to get along happily without 
any art news, unless it involves an 
artist’s love-life. The Communist Daily 
Worker, however, is more solicitous of 
the culture of the proletariat. It car- 
ries an art column every ten days or 
so by one Adam Carter. The Worker 
office tells me he is a young man who 
mails in his copy, that he doesn’t use 
any particular class or political angle, 
and that’s about all I was able to dis- 
cover. The Worker denies that “Adam 
Carter” is a pseudonym for Logsdon. 


Of the afternoon papers, the World- 
Telegram and the Sum are the only 
ones with art writers. The peripatetic 
Emily Genauer covers 57th Street (and 
I do mean covers) for the former, 
while the readers of the Sun are re- 
galed by the learned comments of vet- 
eran Henry McBride, and Helen Carl- 
son, who has been with the paper about 
ten years. Both these Critics are also 
painters, or have been, ‘making them 
about the only ones on New York pa- 
pers with a practitioner’s knowledge. 
The Post hasn’t had an art writer for 
some time, since Jerome Klein de- 
parted, and it tells me it doesn’t an- 
ticipate getting one until the paper 
shortage surceases. PM is much too 
worried about the political situation to 
bother with art. The Hearst Journal- 
American stopped reporting the art 
world after Margaret Breuning, former 
Post critic, resigned in 1941. 

By the way, I understand that no 
less than 165 art writers applied for 
Edward Alden Jewell’s position. I 
didn’t realize there were that many in 


Sela Wee Vea 


SELECTED 


Te cay * 


ei 


the country. Someday, I’m going to 
find out how an art critic gets that 
way—how many are frustrated artists, 
or how many were police reporters who 
got banished to the art page to keep 
them out of trouble. In the meantime, 
I’m exploring the situation on national 
magazines—Time, Life, Newsweek, 
Look, etc., for next issue. 
* * * 

Members of the Sculptors Guild are 
breathing again, downright enthusiasti- 
cally, in fact, now that their party 
proved to be such a success. Aside from 
celebrating their 10th anniversary, the 
party and dance at the Collonade Room 
of the Essex House was promoted to 
raise funds for the Sculptors Guild ex- 
hibition. You never can tell beforehand 
whether you'll make or lose money on 
these things, particularly when it’s an 
elaborate affair with name band, enter- 
tainment and fancy fixings. An hour 
after the doors opened, however, the 
only problem. confronting Gwen Lux 
and her entertainment committee was 
that of finding room for all the guests. 

Now they are getting primed for the 
exhibition, which will be held, May 2 
through June 15, in a lot on the north- 
west corner of Washington Square. This 
will be the first show since 1942. 

x * * 

The very excellent Seated Dancer by 
Sahl Swarz in the current Whitney An- 
nual is listed in the catalogue as a 
bronze, but it was actually cast from 
75MM shell cases. The artist was G.L- 
ing in France when he did the model, 
took it together with a jeep-load of 
shell cases to a Paris caster, who had 
enough left over to do a piece of his 
own. 
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COURSES 


FINE ARTS 
PORTRAITURE 
LANDSCAPE 
ILLUSTRATION 
COMMERCIAL ART 
ADVERTISING 



















APPROVED FOR VETERANS 









SAN DIEGO SCHOOL of ARTS & CRAFTS 


ORREN R. LOUDEN, Director 


6063 La Jolla Boulevard La Jolla, Calif. 
Telephone G5-6632 






















the hans hofmann school of fine art 
52 west 8th street e new york city e¢ phone gramercy 7-3491 








summer session 
personally conducted 
by mr. hofmann 
approved under G.1. bill of rights 


provincetown, mass. 


june 14-sept.4 
MORRIS 


DAVIDSON 


SCHOOL MODERN PAINTING 


MILLER HILL ROAD 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS 


e 
65 WEST 56th STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


LEWIS AT BEAUTIFUL CORONADO ISLAND DRAWING 
ON THE PACIFIC OCEAN PAINTING 


MONTY 15 Miles to Old Mexico scuLPTuRE 
ee a COMMERCIAL 


DIRECTOR 692 MARGARITA AVE., CORONADO, CALIF. ARTS 


SCHOOL OF ART 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
JULY=— AUGUST 


APPROVED UNDER G.I. BILL OF RIGHTS 
Catalogue A on Request 
Gallery-on-the-Moors, East Gloucester, Mass. Tel.: 3739W 
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THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
“The Leading School of Modern 
Art.” Approved for the educa- 
tion of Veterans under the G. I. 
Bill of Rights. 

Ozenfant Teaching 
208 E. 20th St., New York 3 















Where to Shows 


Offering suggestions to artists who yw 
to exhibit in regional, state or nat 
shows. Societies, museums and indir 
uals are asked to co-operate in keen 
this column up to date.—The Rito, 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Atlanta, Ga. 


7TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF pay 
INGS, SCULPTURE & PRINTs 3 
NEGRO ARTISTS. Apr. 4- -May 2. Atlan 
University Library. Jury. Prizes 
$1,400. Work due Mar. 20. For fy 
information write Art Exhibition Commi 
tee, Atlanta University. 






























Bloomington, Ind, 


FIRST PRINT & DRAWING ANNU, 
May 1-30. Fine Arts Center. Open to g 
living artists. Media: prints, drawi 


Jury. Prizes total $700. Entry cards @ ‘ 
A) 


work due Apr. 15. For blanks and fi 
information write Gallery Curator, By 
Arts Center, Indiana Univ. 


Dayton, Ohio 


DAYTON _ ART INSTITUTE ALUW 
ASSOC. 10TH ANNUAL & RETROSPH 
TIVE EXHIBITION. Apr. 23-May | 
Open to any former student of the Dy 
ton Institute School. Jury. Work due Ay 
17. For further information write Hes 
Pinkney, DAI, Forest & Riverview Ave 


Indiana, Pa. 


5TH ANNUAL COOPERATIVE ART § 
HIBITION. Apr. 10-May 8. State Teach 
College. Open to all living artists. 4 
media. Jury. Prizes total $700. Fee § 
Work due Mar. 12. For further infg 
mation write Orval Kipp, Dir. Art Dep 
State Teachers College. 























Irvington, N. J. 

15TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION IRVIN 
TON ART AND MUSEUM ASSOCIATIO 
Apr. 25-May 14. Irvington Free Public 
brary. Open to American artists. Medig 
oil, watercolor, black and white, sculpt 
















Sun 







Fee $1. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards agai 








work due Apr. 16. For further informati 


write May E. Baillet, Sect’y., 1064 Clinto of do 












Jersey City, N. J. 


PAINTERS & SCULPTORS SOCIETY 0 
NEW JERSEY INC. ANNUAL EXHIB 
TION. Apr. 8-30. Jersey City —_ 
Open to all artists. Membership $3. M 
oil, tempera, pastel, watercolor, sculptu 
graphic art. Jury. Medals & cash awaré 
For entry cards and further informatic 
write Ward Mount, 74 Sherman Pl. 


Laguna Beach, Calif. 


7TH NATIONAL PRINT EXHIBITIO 
May 1-30. Laguna Beach Art Gal 
Open to all artists. All print media. Ju 
Purchase prizes. Entry fee $1. Entry ca 
due Apr. 20. Work due Apr. 22. For fu 
ther information write Virginia Woolle 
Exhibition Chairman, Laguna Beach 
Association. 
New York, N. Y. 
INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION FO 
DESIGN OF LOW-COST FURNITUR 
Sponsored by the Museum of Modern 
and Museum Design Project. Open to @ 
artists. Jury. Grants and Prizes 
$50,000. For further information 
Edgar Kaufman, Jr., Dir., Dept. of I 
dustrial Design, Museum of Modern 
11 W. 53 St., New York 19. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
McCANDLISH LITHOGRAPH CORPORS 
TION POSTER DESIGN COMPOSITIO 
Open to American artists or art studem 
Theme: “America, the Land of Freeda 
and Opportunity.” Jury. Prizes 0 
$4,250. Work due Apr. 6. For further 
formation write MecCandlish  Lithogral 
Corp., Roberts Ave. & Stokeley St. 


Tulsa, Okla. 


3RD NATIONAL OF AMERICAN INDI 
PAINTING. May 4-July 15. Philbrook Af 
Center. Open to all American Indian paint 
ers of traditional or ceremonial subje 
Jury. Prizes. Work due Apr. 15. For fue 
ther information write Bernard Fr 
Art Director, Philbrook Art Center, 27 
S. Rockford Rd., Tulsa 5. 


HARRY ENGEL 


ART SCHOOL 
PROVINCETOWN, M 


JUNE 14th - SEPT. 3rd 
For Catalog Write 


HARRY ENGEL 
Indiana University Bloomington, 
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Study Art in sunny Florida. 


Summer Painting Classes 
June 28—September 3 


For information kindly write 


mk, Conn. Tel. Mystic 368 


PENNSYLVANIA | 
ACADEMY OF THE 
FINE ARTS 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


SPRINGS, PA.—JUNE 14 TO SEPT. 4— 
fessional instruction in painting and sculpture. Posing 
doors, animal sculpture, lithography, landscape 

Sports. For information write Pennsylvania 
emy of the Fine Arts, Chester Springs, Pa. 


MILADELPHIA-——JUNE 14 TO JULY 24—An intensive 


weeks’ course offering study in painting and illus- 
. For information write Curator, Pennsylvania 
of the Fine Arts, Broad and Cherry Sts., 
2, Pa. 
Distinguished faculties 
Credit toward B.F.A., M.F.A. degree 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


onal training in Drawing, Graphic Are. 
Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com. 
Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
collection through study and lectures. 
1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith. 
of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass 
School of 


YORK-PHOENI Design 


ional, practical training to meet opportunities 
tareers in advertising and commercial art, story 
if textile design; air-brush; portrait and still- 
painting; fashion illustration; color for book-jackets 
posters. Saturday classes for young people, adults. 
D. CA 5-2973. 


Lexington Ave. 


INGLIN 


at 30th St., N. Y. 16 


School of 
Art 


Faculty of out- 
ing artists: Use Ringling Museum. Dormi- 
8. Unbelievably low cost. Summer term: 12 
s commencing June 14. Write for catalog 

folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.” Address: Geo. 

Kaiser, Jr., 

Bkec. Sec'y 


rasota, FLORIDA 


HOME STUDY COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 


p ONL PAINTING 


For the person who desires to point but has been 
unable to receive the necessary instruction. 


[ | You Pay by the Lesson — Write for Information 


7 CARLOS ART ACADEMY 


relate 


1948 


Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF PRINTS. May 
15-Aug. 15. Library of Congress. Open to 
all artists. Prints in any manual tech- 
nique in black and white or color exe- 
cuted since Mar. 1, 1947 are eligible. Jury. 
Prizes & purchases total $1,300. Entry 
cards due Mar. 15. Work due Mar. 30. For 
further information write Prints & Photo- 
graphs Div., Library of Congress. 


Wichita, Kan. 


1948 DECORATIVE ARTS-CERAMICS EX- 
HIBITION. ape 17-May 16. Wichita Art 
Association. pen to living American 
craftsmen. Media: textile weaving, silver- 
smithing, metalry, jewelry, ceramics.. Jur 
Prizes total $400. Entry fee $2. Entry ca 
& work due Mar. 31. For further informa- 
tion write Mrs. Maude G. Schollenberger, 
401 N. Belmont Ave. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Albany, N. Y. 


13TH REGIONAL EXHIBITION, ARTISTS 
OF THE UPPER HUDSON. Apr. 29-May 
30. Albany Institute of History & Art. 
Open to artists residing within 100 miles 
of Albany. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, 
sculpture. Jury. Purchase prize. ork due 
Apr. 10. For further information write 
J. D. Hatch, Jr., Director, Albany Institute, 
125 Washington Ave., Albany 6. 


Bristol, Va. 


5TH ANNUAL REGIONAL EXHIBITION. 
May 4-24, Virginia Intermont College. 
Open to artists of Va., W. Va., Tenn., Ky., 
N. C., Ga., D. C.. Media: oil, watercolor. 
Jury. Cash "prizes. Fee $1. Entry cards due 
Apr. 12. Work due Apr. 17. For further 
information write Prof. C. Ernest Cooke, 
V. I. College. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION, FRIENDS OF 
AMERICAN ART. May 3-29. Grand Rap- 
ids Art Gallery. Open to Western Michigan 
artists. All media. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
cards due Apr. 7. Work due Apr. 19. For 
further information write Mrs. Frank 
Fehsenfeld, Chairman, Western Michigan 
Artists Annual, 230 E. Fulton St. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Apr. 11-30. Knox- 
ville Art Center. Open to artists in Knox- 
ville area. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, 
prints, drawing. Jury. Membership re- 
quired (Dues $1 per yr.). For further in- 
formation write Ted Burnett, Chairman, 
213 S. Gay St. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


WISCONSIN STATE CENTENNIAL EX- 
HIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY WIS- 
CONSIN ART. Apr. 3-May 3. Layton Art 
Gallery and Milwaukee Art Institute. Open 
to artists who were born in, have lived or 
are presently living in Wis. Media: paint- 
ing, sculpture, drawing, prints. Jury. Prizes 
total $3,000. For entry cards and further 
information write Milwaukee Art Insti- 
tute, 772 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2. 


* Tulsa, Okla. 


8TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF OKLA- 
HOMA ARTISTS. Apr. 6-May 2. Philbrook 
Art Center. Open to residents of Okla. 
Media: painting, pastel, graphic arts, sculp- 
ture. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and work 
due Mar, 20. For further information write 
Bernard Frazier, Art Director, Philbrook 
Art Center, 2727 S. Rockford Rd., Tulsa 5. 


SKOWHEGAN SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


HENRY VARNUM POOR JOSE DE CREEFT 
ANNE POOR WILLARD. W. CUMMINGS 
and DISTINGUISHED VISITING ARTISTS 


Opens June 28 
Request Catalog D. 
'—— SKOWHEGAN, MAINE = 


WARD MOUNT 


ART CLASSES 
OIL PAINTING & SCULPTURE 


Srup1os: Private & Class 
74 SHERMAN PLACE Instruction 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. JO. 2-2629 


SKY — SEA —- LANDSCAPE 


amid New England’s historic beauty 


Tuition covers paint, canvas, juipment. 
Year-round studios. Limited small classes. 


ROLAND PIERSON PRICKETT'S 
Technocratic School of Color 


BOX D, HAMPDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 
Marine Studio, YORK BEACH, MAINE 


1262 Peachtree St., N.E. 


STUDY PAINTING 


Under Personal Direction of 
FREDERIC 


TSantes 


Leading authority on 
paint techniques and 


WATERCOLOR PAINTING 
under 


Jacob Getlar Smith 


Outstanding Watercolorist 
as 


THE CORPUS CHRISTI 
FINE ARTS COLONY 


JUNE 1-14 


Credits 
as 


For further information and registration write to 
MRS. C.W. GREATHOUSE, Art Chairman 
1330 Second St., Corpus Christi, Texas 


Summer Institute of the 


FINE ARTS SOCIETY 


OF SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
Announces Art Courses under 


FREDERIC 


nbes 


AND ASSOCIATES 


Instruction in— 
e@ Oil Painting 
e@ Workshop Practice 
e@ Aesthetics 
e Watercolor Painting 
e Ceramics 


June 18 to July 18, 1948 
Class !imited 
For information and registration write: 


THE FINE ARTS GALLERY 
SAN DIEGO 1, CALIF. 


HIGH MUSEUM 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Non-profit. Member University Center of 
Georgia. Outstanding for professional work. 
Fine and advertising art. B.F.A. and M.F.A. 
degrees. Graduates make excellent records. 
Residential location. Summer school. Catalog. 


ROBERT S. ROGERS, DIRECTOR 
ATLANTA, GA. 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 


_ OIL and WATERCOLOR 
N.Y. Univ. Credit. Summer Sports. Symph. Orch. 
Juty 5 To Serr. @ For CatatoG D WrRiTE 

MRS. L. H. HARTZELL, Sec’y 
CHAUTAUQUA NEW YORK 


Walter 


ROTAN 


SCULPTURE CLASSES 


Afternoon, evening and Saturday groups. 
Portraiture, Figure Composition, Animal Study 
45 Christopher St., N.Y.C. 14. WA 9-7910 
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ANNOUNCING 
SUMMER CLASSES IN 


OIL PAINTING 
OPENING MAY 15 


Enroll now for individual instruc- 
tion. Each class liimted to 8 students. 
Supervised by JON GNAGY, star of 
the weekly NBC television art show: 
“You Are An Artist”. Learn to paint 
and enjoy a great hobby even though 
you can’t draw a straight line. Write 
now, for class schedule and list of 
accommodations. 


JON GNAGY 


School of Painting 
NEW HOPE, PENNA. 


COMMERCIAL ART 


illustration, Layout, Lettering, Color; 

all techniques, including oil painting 

and air brush. 1, 2 & 3 Year Courses. 
Approved for G.!I. Training 
Entrances Jan. & Feb. 1948 


THE RAY SCHOOLS 


PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL 


OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
Practical courses in Art for ote. 


industrial design. Day, ove. Catales. 
Bread & Pine Streets, Phila. 2, Pa 


CENTRAL PARK 
SCHOOL OF ART 


LIFE DRAWING, PAINTING 
COLOR COURSE. Catalogue D. 


ARTHUR. BLACK, Director 
58 West 57 8t.. N. ¥.19 0. 6-8108 
Painting Classes 


HORSE ISLAND ‘ssoney creek, Conn. 


Figure & Landscape—Oil & Watercolor 
11 Weeks — June 23 to Sept. 7, 1948 


Students may enter classes first of any week 
For further information, write 


Loran F. Wilford Stamford. Conn. 


Stamford, Conn. 


LAYTON art 


Painting, Illustration, Advertising Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Dress Design, Pho- 
tography, Industrial and Interior Design. 
Summer, Fall, Winter terms. Catalog. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frank, Directors, 
Dept. 538, 758 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


AMERICAN ART. 
ACADEMY OF 

Practical instruction in all branches of Commer- 
cial and Fine Art. Day, evening and Saturday 
classes. Individual instruction. Write for booklet. 


FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 
25 East Jackson Bivd., Dept. 938, Chicago 4, Ill. 


LEARN AT HOME 


TO BE A PORTRAIT ARTIST 
You can learn portrait painti 

at home in spare time. Hun- 

dreds of graduates. One pupil 

was paid $450 for portrait. Many 

’ sell portraits for $25 to $100. 

Studente 16 to 65. Easy tuition payments. 

STUART STUDIOS 

121 Monument Circle, Rm. 53, Indianapolis 9, Ind. 

Send me FREE booklet and outline of lessons. 


Delacroix and Renoir 
[Continued from page 11] 


the most appealing and beloved of 
Renoir’s tender studies of young wo- 
men and adolescents: the delicately col- 
orful Young Girl in a Boat; the two 
young girls luminously blended In the 
Meadow; the pensive and poignant 
Young Girl at the Seashore; the delicate 
blonde Girl in Lace Hat; the pearly 
De Sylva Nude, and the well-known 
Three Bathers, inspired, along with a 
similar canvas, by a Giradon relief at 
Versailles. 

As sensuous as the figures are the 
aromatic, fuzzy Peaches, so clean in 
color, in a mouth-watering state of ripe- 
ness. Note the extraordinary design 
and expressiveness of the three pairs 
of hands, as well as the warmth and 
love, in Gabrielle with Jean Renoir and 
a Little Girl. More buxom or voluptuous 
are the later La Source and Young 
Shepherd with Birds, which build up to 
the superb Portrait of Madame Tilla 
Durieux (1914)—poised, vital and rich, 
with a grandeur akin to Titian. (Until 
Mar. 13. Admission 50c.)—Jo Grsss. 


Actors Who Paint 


[Continued from page 29] 


exhibition to benefit the United Nations 
Appeal for Children which drew crowds 
to Hall of Art in Beverly Hills. 

The names of flicker folk caught in 
the art fad is legion. The following list 
is doubtless incomplete. 

Claudette Colbert, Jeanne Crain, Vin- 
cent Price (who draws, sculpts, once 
ran a gallery; collects and is vice-presi- 
dent of the new Modern Institute of 
Art), Lilli Palmer, a painter for 10 
years; Cornel Wilde, six years; Ginger 
Rogers, draftsman, sculptor and painter 
of long standing; Ella Raines, Janet 
Gaynor, Reginald Gardiner, Nelson 
Eddy, Fred MacMurray. 

Josef Von Sternberg, long a collector, 
sculpts and paints. Philip Dorn paints 
biblical subjects. Director Delmer 
Daves paints, sculpts, learned wood en- 
graving from Paul Landacre and etch- 
ing from yours truly. 

Add Lynn Bari, Richard Conte, Col- 
een Gray, Anita (The Face) Colby, 
Ronald Colman, Veree Teasdale (a 
Lorser Feitelson student), Archie Gard- 
ner, John Garfield, Richard Cromwell, 
Marguerite O’Brien, Elizabeth Taylor, 
Jackie Cooper, Jane Powell, Van John- 
son, Olivia de Havilland, Greer Garson, 
Spencer Tracy, Paulette Goddard and 
Burgess Meredith. 

The fact that film stars (and their 
press agents) are now willing to ad- 
mit that they practice or collect the 
fine arts suggests that Hollywood has 
reassured public taste. In any case the 
movement stimulates the lively interest 
in art which is making Beverly Hills 
(the true film capital) the art center of 
Southern California. 


NORTO! 
SCHOOL 
OF AR 


FINE ART 
COURSES 
Paint in the finest of 
Winter Climates 


W. PALM BEACH 
FLORIDA 


COURSES BY MAIL in 
modern, 
Painting, Modelling, D 


RALPH M. PEARS¢ 
Author: The New Art Education, § 
encing American Pictures (Harpers), 
OBJECTIVES 
Free emotional expression in Color, 
Dramatic expression of form. 
Re-creation instead of copying. 
Resurrection of native design song, 
Designed realism instead of nat 
Civilized excitement in art. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP .. . . Nyack, KH. 4, 


OILS AND WATERCOLORS 
Dorset, Vermont————Oct, 15. 
Monhegan Island, Me.—June 15- Sept, | 

Approved: G.I. Bill of Rights 

No Beginners 


Write: Jay Connaway 
Dorset 2, Vermont until May 15h 


TA DIRECT PROJECT Thame & 
Ha hI 1 vitocteenee aaa 


e Deceration * Cartooning DI 
Art Essentials + Commercial Adi 
MNIMEUARIE Dey, tve, set. ca Sun Cont 
Peep Write for free Catalog 


18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., Cmicace 2, numa ge M4! 


Cl 
Study this Summer on Cape Cod § 6; 


Garnns 


SCHOOL OF ART 
JULY TO SEPTEMBER 
Approved Under G.I. Bill — Public Law 346 and im 


Write for Circular to 
MADELINE NICKERSON, Box 78;° North Truro, Me 


the School jor Ant Studiah 
Painting © Sculpture © Graphic Nip 


Special Illustration Course 
Approved Under G. |. Bill of 
Distinguished Faculty 
MAURICE GLICKMAN, Director @ 
250 W. 90th St., cor. B’way. S 


IMPERIAL ART SCHOOL 


NINA SCULL, Director 


A school where creative ability is fostered, 
Individual talent encouraged, and serloss 
Instruction given In the study of painting. 


2007 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


ARCADIAN HILL 
SUMMER ART SCHOOPF 


8 weeks’ course, July and August, on Lake 

at Houghton, Michigan. Staff of professional af 
arles Thwaites—Painting and Life D ; | 

Antoinette Gruppe Thwaites—Crafts. Chester 1 

—Sculpture. rite for information. ; 


CHESTER MAYER STUDIO 
anc 
off 


a 
ae | 
od 


2603 N. Downer Avenue, Milwaukee 11, 


Paint on Long Beach Island ~ 
PLEASONTON ART CLASS® & 


Ruth C. Pleasanton 
JULY ist THRU SEPTEMBER 


Landsca Portraiture, Still Life ] 
Advan Students. Beginners. f 
d 
1 


Write for Circular: 
215 Belvoir Ave., BEACH HAVEN, N. 4 
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TFORD ART SCHOOL 
AVERY MEMORIAL 


ving 
RSC 
at 
pers), * 

FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


. PAINTING » GRAPHIC ARTS 
\. SCULPTURE - DRAWING 
ee DESIGN - COMMERCIAL ART 


Catalogue Upon Request 
HENRIK MARTIN MAYER, Director 


* 
ACK, NBs Aikenoum Square, Noth Hartford, Connecticut 


JOHN CHETCUTI 
"WATER COLOR INSTRUCTION 
“THE OIL HOUSE” 
ROCKPORT, MASS. 

For information apply 


@ W. 55 St., N. Y. C. Cl 7-5942 


y WOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
1 © Fashion Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
© Interior Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
Cartooning «©=6DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 
mercial Ane - Ses 


~c CLEARWATER 


mm. Classes, 
stalog 
siume MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART 
Associated with 
Clearwater Art Museum 


e Cod F CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 
: Write for descriptive folder 


346 and 1 
Truro, Mas , 
t dielh 

ai 


phic 


rse 
if 


THE ew INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 
< . aiuae ak : 
Fine Arts, Industrial 
Arcade Bremise 
Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Bex 69 


MEMPHIS ACADEMY of ARTS 


4 Basic first year course leading to 
i | | completion of 4 year courses in Fine 

ASE Arts, Interior Design and Advertising 
Design. Jewelry, Weaving, Architec- 

fal Drawing and Fashion IIlustration. Write 
catalog. Dept. AD, Memphis, Tenn. 


fl 


tered, 
erlogs 
nting. 


School of Design for Women 


104th YEAR. Textile design, 
commercial arean. — 

ti ‘art, art education, 
phia, Pa ion 


, fashion illustration, 
STI TUT E oe eparior ‘aon on, 
Crafts. SD ictoma and degree 


courses. Day, evening, Satur- 
day classes. Residences. Catalog. 
OF 1326 N. Broad Street, 
H 0 Phila. 21, Pa. 
— ‘ 
chester May 


OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


Snead Accredited 


iC if CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 


=4aER SCHOOL DIRECTORS: 


Now is the time to plan your Summer 
School advertising. For best results use 
America’s “Art School Directory.” For 
Fates, 116 E. 59th St., New York 22. 


- l, 1948 


Boston Single-Talk 
[Continued from page 7] 


not take refuge in private cynicism. If 
he is to help build a culture able to 
counteract the trend toward world dis- 
solution, he must come forward with a 
strong, clear affirmation of truth for 
humanity.” 

(4) “We are convinced that, for our 
part, maximum public service lies in 
endorsement of art which is the full 
embodiment of the artist’s creative im- 
pulse, and draws strength both from 
experiment and tradition. We need no 
longer judge the art of our times solely 
in terms of an intellectual revolution 
which, from all indications, appears to 
have been brought to a close by the 
outbreak of war in 1939. Nor is this 
statement in any sense an invitation 
to reaction. We are unalterably opposed 
to extremism of the die-hard conserva- 
tive kind, which is a dangerous obstruc- 
tion to creative progress.” 

And there you have the honest state- 
ment of a post-war aesthetic credo, 
asking that modern artists be judged 
by the works they beget, rather than 
the company they keep, and demanding 
that the critics and jurors be more 
firm in their sifting of the grain from 
the chaff. Boston wants to draw a line 
between good and bad modern art, just 
as we judge all other attributes of 
contemporary existence without the 
benefit of glittering generalities and 
compound confusions. (Museum of Mod- 
ern Art please note.) 


Illinois Annual 


[Continued from page 10] 


or not, almost invariably is producing 
a fragment of a visual index to his 
culture. The painters of the Renais- 
sance tell us of their hopes, fears and 
flights from reality. The painters in 
this, and other similar shows, will tell 
future generations what our society 
is like, 

In their desire to escape the tradi- 
tions of the Renaissance, and express 
the ethos of today, many contemporary 
artists have, by a process of continued 
selection, reduced their objectives to 
one or two of the many factors com- 
monly thought by previous generations 
to be inherent in the nature of paint- 
ing. Sometimes, as in the case of Hans 
Hofmann’s The Third Hand, he has 
reduced these factors to the graphic 
equivalent of nihilism or existentialism. 

In total, this show is not likely to 
produce a feeling of peace. Because of 
that fact it might be regarded as a 
significant commentary upon our time. 


THE OGUNQUIT SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


OGUNQUIT ¢ MAINE 
Approved under G. 1. Bill of Rights 


Robert Laurent - William von 1 Schlegell 


July 5th to August 2 
Write for ae WILLIAM von wscouneait 
HARRISON, N. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY © st. coulis, me. 


sing 
ashion Illustration, 
Course. Students may 
live in su resi and 
N joy many University activities. 
For information, addrese: 
Kenneth A. Hadson, Director, Reom 20 


ACADEMY OF 


FINE ARTS 
COMMERCIAL ARTS 
ANATOMY 
FASHION 


WATERCOLOR 
OIL PAINTING 
INTERIOR DESIGN 
ne DESIGN 


Outstanding Artists Now Teaching; 
Lecturers Invited 
eee 
Open All Year. Only 26 Minutes from 

Times Square, N. Y. 
materials 


under G. L of Rights. 
In New, 


Modern, Fireproof Building 


e 
Write fer Catalogee E. 
Fer Civilians and Veterans 


Ti R. BOGUT, Tare 


65 Clinton St., Newark 5 
Mitchell 2-837 


N.J 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Degree courses: Painting, ae Design, 
Interior Design, Art Education, st Miter 


Associate S 
oa degree courses: Advertising Design, Painting. 


For Information Address: VANCE KIRKLAND, DIRECTOR, 
1452 COURT PLACE, DENVER, COLORADO 


= INSTITUTE oF DESIGN 


632 NW. DEARBORN © CHICAGO 10 © ASK FOR CATALOG 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 21 TO AUGUST 20 
JEAN CHARLOT, Head 
LAWRENCE BARRETT, LEW TILLEY 
RICARDO MARTINEZ 
Classes in drawing, painting, landscape, 
graphic arts and mural workshop. 
Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
peste 


YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


BALTIMORE - lyag 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Bader 7 Cnc west, of fopelechions. 
inder roof of Cincinnati’s distinguished Art 

A “‘climate’’ where artists naturally. 

gh grounding before specialization. Draw- 

> Puaeing. renee, ee 7 of Ar. Arts, 

phy, Commercial Histo Art. Ea- 

dowment enables seen an Lumited 
28. Write an cata- 
IEMAN GISTRAR, EDEN 


. OHIO. 
SUMMER 


NANTUCKET its. 


KERR SCHOOL OF ART 


Painting, Sculpture, Underpainting, —_ Arts, 
Ceramics, oes Grinding. Beginning & advanced. 
or information, write Peter Kerr 
pen 12, 365 Wert 20th Bireet, Mew York 11, W. Y. 
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‘126 MASS. AVE af BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTON: 





(Opinions ef the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


MATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
81 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


RATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
164 West 657th Street. New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
208 West 23rd Street, New York City 


NATIONAL TREASURER : EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


NATIONAL Director, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, DEAN CORNWELL, ROGER 
GORDON GRANT, MES. GARNET DAVY . NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, 
f. MORRIS, HOBART NICHOLS, DR. GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, CHARLES 


M. STOOPS, JOHN W. THOMPSON, STOW 


WENGENRBOTH 
JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, KEITH SHAW WILLIAMS, PAUL BROADWELL WILLIAMSON, JOHN G. W 


Annual Dinner and Meeting 


Salmagundi Club in New York on the 
evening of February 21st was the scene 
of a brilliant gathering of notables in 
the art world and well-known patrons 
of our art. 

Twenty-three distinguished person- 
ages were cited for the League’s Honor 
Roll. From the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and from Florida to North Dakota 
were people thus honored for artistic 
achievement or distinguished contribu- 
tion to the art of the country. 

Presentations were made by National 
President Williams and the citations 
were read by Paul W. Whitener, Na- 
tional Director of Honor Roll. 


The Program 


The Chairman of the Hostess Com- 
mittee was Mrs. Wilford S. Conrow, 
assisted by Mrs. Eleanor Gay Lee. 


DEERING, HARVEY DUNN, 
GEORG LOBER, THOMAS 
CARLTON PENNY, C. PLATT, TABER SEARS, 


, FREDERIC WHITAKER, PAUL W. WHITENER, 
‘OLCOTT. 


Hogner, introduced President F. Bal- 
lard Williams who spoke briefly and 
introduced National Vice President Reid 
who reviewed the activities of the 
Board and the accomplishments of the 
League in its twenty years of service 
to the artists of the country. 

National Secretary Conrow was then 
introduced and made a brief report. He 
also reported for Treasurer Magrath. 


American Art Week Awards 


The prizes for American Art Week 
for excellence in participation in this 
event were presented by Mrs. Hohman, 
its National Director. 

California won the painting, North- 
easter on Cape Ann by Ted Kautzky. 
Maine received the watercolor, Saw- 
tooth Rock by William Starkweather. 
Texas was awarded the sculpture, Dark 
Ecstacy by Gustave J. Noback. Iowa 
was given the gravure, In Devil’s Bend 


Chairman of the Dinner Committee, Nils 


Li 


by Albert T. Reid. The four honorary 


TLL AE wy 


OF UNSURPASSED 


PERMANENCE 
BRILLIANCE 
antQUALITY 


Two lines of water colors by 
PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
and both, grade for grade, are 
the finest obtainable anywhere. 
34 brilliant hues restricted to 
aitmeeliil lise k ae ea oe 
WKFINE Artists Water Colors, of 
the highest possible quality, 
optimum fineness and uniformity 
full tubes, 25c, 30c and 40c 
® ARTISTS Water Colors, 20c each, 
artists quality at student prices. 
Guaranteed full statement 





PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 Highland Avenue 


Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, Ohio 


For 32 page FREE booklet 
of technical information write 


lt 
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mentions went to: 1st, Massach 
2nd, Illinois; 3rd, Wyoming; 4th, 
isiana; a special mention was award 
to Kansas. 

Mr. Williams then presented th 
League’s Gold Medal of Honor to th ae 
New Jersey Chapter. “For Continuoy§ aig 
and Effective Activities since its 9. 
ganization, Always on the Highest Leyg 
of Excellence.” on 


Their Absence Noted 


was our popular National Chairman of g 
Honor Roll and Board Member, Bg. ifom D 
mund Magrath, who had a distressing §Ba 
accident the week before. Especially §Hazell 
was it disappointing as Mr. Magrath #fhor 
was cited by his own State Chapter §gayla 
and it had been kept a dark secret from Ruth 
him. In fact he was not aware of his §Albe 
honor until Mrs. Magrath brought his 
scroll home to him from the dinner, 


also in bed ill, where he has been for 
the past three weeks. This was a great §carl 
disappointment to him as it was for 
our assemblage. These two active and }L@wr 
popular men were notably missed. It is #Mars 
hoped they will soon be completely re. 
covered. 


Garnet Davy Gross of Arizona, had# 
expected to fly on for the dinner. In. RM 
stead, her doctor ordered her to bed 
She had looked forward to being with patta 
us and this inconsiderate doctor blight- 
ed our hopes as well as those of Mrs, 
Gross. 


of our Board was on hand. One would 
never know he had been through that ¥ is 
serious Maine fire. 


Th 
Honor Roll Award ; ee 
re 


Williams presented the scrolls and read 
the citations. In presenting James Earle 
Fraser, Mr. Williams read the introduc- Mig, 
tion which was prepared by Georg 
Lober and was to have been given by 
him. 


mate and affectionate way about Frank 
W. Benson, who also was prevented iy 
from being present. 


sive 
Darling who was detained in Hawaii. 
Mr. Darling’s scroll was delivered to fg: 
Mr. Reid, who with Mr. Stoops is a life 
long friend of the distinguished and Boyt, 
popular cartoonist. 


Inter-Society Color Council 


Wednesday, March 2nd and 3rd, at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, 
The A.A.P.L. 
member societies, all others ‘ut our 
selves are composed of scientists 
technicians. Mr. Alon Bement, 200 West 
57th Street, New York 19, N. Y., is 
Chairman of the A.A.P.L. delegation 
League members who may wish to a& 
quaint themselves with some of the 
technical investigations of color now 
current, will be welcomed to sessions 
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Greatly missed at this year’s dinner §F¥e 
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Roger Deering of Maine and another 











At the end of the meeting the Honor 






Roll Award for 1947 was given to the fone. 
Arizona Chapter and its name engraved fig 
on the League Cup which was on dis- 
play. 






In the absence of Mr. Magrath, Mr. a 
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American Artists Professional League 


Awarded to those who have distinguished themselves in their professions 
or im the cause of art, thereby giving them nation-wide acclaim. 


Cited by 


National Board—A.A.P.L. 
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: — D 2nd, 9:30 P.M. and 2 P.M. in 
er, In- erence Room 2; and March 3rd, 
to bed, #90 A.M. and 2:00 P.M. in the Man- 
ig with Pattan Room. 

be Portraits with Headaches 


We have a problem from a western 
rtrait painter who painted two sis- 
ts. This picture seemed to be quite 
atisfactory to the mother who accepted 
paid for it, and took it with her. 
Then some friends saw it and after 
ooking it over carefully expressed 
hemselves. The eyes of one of the girls 
tre not opened wide enough, thought 
me. The mouth or something or other 
lid not have just the right expression, 
the next one saw it. Another felt 
hat other gowns would have been 
much more suitable. In fact the 
friends” vied with each other. 

The mother was upset and became 
lissatisfied. She felt that she must have 
: it done over. And here is where the 
iven by fartist muffed it. Carelessly, we fear 
tail half-way agreed, if photographs 
reall taken. The lady insisted he should 
i ee for them. The breech widened and 
vented Hthe end is unpredictable. 

It would seem that acceptance of the 
e, a check in payment, and the de- 
iwery, should close the deal. But one 
be careless and open it again by 
teeing to subsequent demands. 

We could recite many cases where 
rairaneous conditions have caused in- 
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numerable headaches. One very well- 
known artist had almost completed a 
portrait of a lady who seemed charmed 
with the work. She asked him if she 
really was as good looking as he had 
put her on canvas. 

In fact she was so taken with her 
portrait that she invited four of her 
“friends” in to view it. “Oh, my dear,” 
volunteered one. “Why didn’t you wear 
that golden beige of yours. It gives you 
such a smart and soigne air.” Another 
never liked that hair-do, when “almost 
any of your others are so much more 
becoming.” 

After the other two had put in their 
two cent’s worth the lady was really 
unhappy and she confided it to the art- 
ist. He casually put his brushes aside, 
closed his paint box, and taking the 
canvas, as courteously as he could, bade 
her good afternoon. 

It was not easy to charge off this 
rather sizeable commission, but he did 
not have to charge off his self-respect. 
He simply refused to finish the portrait. 
Possibly it is well to find out in advance 
just how many you are painting for. 


Filmus Wins Fellowship Prize 


Tully Filmus has been accorded the 
$100 Fellowship Prize, awarded in con- 
nection with the oil and sculpture an- 
nual which just closed at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy, for his By My Window. 





a. i. friedman incorporated 
20 east 49th street, new york 17, a. y. 


quality 
art 
materials 


prints, framing, books 
free: our monthly bulletin, ‘friem's four pages” 
exhibits of contemporary art in our new gallery 





America’s Largest Stock 
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DAZOR FLOATING 
Fluorescent 
LAMPS 


Here’s a lamp you can float 
into any position to meet 
your needs. Effortless finger- 
tip control . . Stays put 
without locking. 


CHOICE OF 4 BASES (Tubes extra) 


igad 


UNIVERSAL BRACKET DESK FLOOR 
(Clamps-on) (Serews-on) 

2 it. $19.50 $19.50 $23.00 $26.00 
34: 'th33 15.75 19.75 21.50 


WATERMANS 
ARTISTS’ 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


‘ 
Especially made for art- 
ists—uses India ink! Air $7.50 
tight barrel—never dries 7: 
up—never leaks. Smooth B \ 
flowing gold nib is retracted into the ink 
barrel—is always moist and ready for action. 
Sa BSB SHH SSS BREE Sw 


IFCO 
SKETCH BOX 


“Finest Made" 
12” x 16” 
Adjustable lid 
Grooves for panels 
Snug fitting palette 
Safety lock : 
Strong lock-corner construction 
Light weight _ 

Beautifully finished 


SUPERIOR 
ILLUSTRATION 
BOARD 


America’s No. 1 
illustration Beard ! 
Hot Pressed Surface (H.P.) Smooth 
Pressed Surface (C.P.) Medium 
-.. $ .90 Sheet $10.00 Dozen 
1.65 Sheet 17.50 Dozen 
(Minimum mail order dozen of a surface) 
BEB Bete ee H = BPS eB BT ae BBS 


MARSH 
BRISTOL BOARD 


The perfect surface for pen 
lettering—it’s neither too 
smooth nor too ae 

Size: 22” x 30”—3 PY only 
Per Sheet .40 
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IMPERIAL VISUAL LAYOUT PADS 
White, strong, transparent 
—the perfect pad for 
roughs, visuals and com- 
prehensives. 

85 sheets to a pad 

Ne. 68A—14” x 17” 





$1.00 Each $10.00 Dezen 
Ne. 688-—19” x 24” 
$2.00 Each $20.00 Dozen 


DEALERS | 
All Home listed above are avaliable from eer eholesale 
stock at regular discounts. 
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/MArruur Brown & BRO., INC. 


67 West 44th St., New York 18, N.Y 


CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 
EXHIBITIONS 


AKRON, OHIO 

Art Institute Mar. 7-31; 
Collection of Paintings. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of Art 7o Mar. 14: Amer- 
ican Drawing Annual. 

ALBION, MICH. 

Albion College Zo Mar. 18: Amer 
ican Indian & African Art. 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 

Guadalupe Gallery To Mar. 13: 
Portrait Show by Regional Artists. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery Mar.: 10 Pain:ers 
of Pacific Northwest. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

The Gallery Mar.: 19th & 20th 
Century French Paintings. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art 7o Apr. 4: Annual 
Exhibition, Maryland Artists. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Brown Gallery Mar.: 
American Artists. 
Copley Society To Mar. 13: 
by Ruth Mould; 8. Blodgett. 
Doll & Richards Mar.: Contempo 
rary American Painiings. 

Guild of Boston Artists Zo Mar. 
13: John Benson Memorial Show. 
Museum of Fine Arts to Mar. 21: 
The Art of Old Japan. 

Stuart Gallery Mar.: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 
Vose Galleries Mar.: 
American Paintings. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Foge Museum Mar.: 19-20th Cen 
tury Drawings & Watercolors. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Mint Museum Mar.: Midtown Gal 
leries Loan Show, Oils. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Mar.: Prints ty Mar 
tin Schongauer; Max Beckmann 
Assoc. American Artists. Mcr.: In 
ternational Paintings Show. 
Gallery Studio Mar.: Enrico Do 
nati, Paintings & Lithographs. 
Public Library Mar.: Paintings by 
Richard Florsheim. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art Mar.: Pierre Bon- 
nard; Ohio Watercolor Society. 
Ten Thirty Gallery From Mar. 7: 
Carl Gaertner Landscapes. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Fine Arts Center Mar.: Navajo 
Sandpain:ings. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts. Mar.: 
ing in the U. 8., 1947 
DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Art Zo Mar. 21: Charles 
Hawthorne, Paintings. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Mar.: Old Masters 
DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum Mar.: PD. Marshall 
From Mar. 7; Our American Heri 
tage. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Herron Museum 7'0 May 
ican Prints Today. 
LA JOLLA, CALIF. 
Art Center Mar.: Max Band; Assoc. 
American Artists Prints. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
American Contemporary Gallery 7o 
Mar. 18: Robert McChesney. 
Associated American Artists Mar.: 
Contemporary Paintings. 

Cowie Galleries Mar.; Contemporary 
American Paintings. 
Decker Studios Mar.: 
American Paintings. 
Gallery of Mid-20th Cent. Art Mar.: 
Contemporary Paintings. 
Hall of Art To Mar. 14: 
colors by Clara Siroud. 
Hartwell Galleries Mar.: Conitempo- 

rary American Paintings. 
Hatfield Galleries 7o Mar. 14: Rich- 
ard Haines. 

Stendahl Galleries Mar.: Ancient 
American and Modern French Art. 
Taylor Galleries Mar.: Contenipo- 
rary Paintings, Ben Messick. 
Vigeveno Galleries Mar.: Lenard 
Kester Paintings. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Art Center Assoc. 7o Mar. 12: 
Ozenfant Paintings. 

Speed Museum From Mar. 6; Amer- 
ican Abstract & Surrealist Art. 
MAITLAND, FLA. 

Research Studio Yo Mar. 1}: 
Thom. Thorne, Jar. Gelb. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Gallery Mar. 6-25: Onan- 
daga Show; English Block Prints 
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Miller 


Contemporary 


Work 


Contemporary 


Paint 


14: Amer 


Contemporary 


Water 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Art Institute Mar.: Picasso Litho- 
graphs; 19th Century American 
Masiers Exhibition. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts Mar. 6-28: Degas 
Portraits. 

Walker Center Mar.: Man and 
Clay; Evelyn Raymond, Scuipture. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum Mar.: Miniature Prints; 
History of Still Life Painting. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum 7o Mar. 21: Genre 
Paintings. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Yale Univ. To Mar. 14: A Mural 
in the Making. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Arts & Crafts Club Mar.: 
Painting Exhibition. 


NORFOLK, VA 

Museum of Art Mar. 7-28: Priete, 
Austin, Blanchard, Tschacbasov. 
OAK PARK, ILL. 

Public Library Jo Mar. 15: 
Lissim Illustrations. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Art Center Mar. 7-29: Jean Charlot. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy of Arts To Mar. 12: Oils 
by Mary Wittman, 
Art Alliance Mar.: 
by Adja Yunkers. 
McClees Galleries Zo Mar. 20: Ar- 
rah Lee Gaul. 

Print Club Mar. 8-26: 
Li.hographs. 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Carnegie Institute 70 Mar. 13: Assoc. 
Artists of Pittsburgh. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Berkshire Museum Mar.: 
of the Sea. 
PURTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum Mar.; Angna Enters; 
To Mar. 15: Anne Kutka. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club Jo Mar. 14: W. 
Brown, Paintings. 

Museum of Art To Mar, 21; Medi- 
eval Frescoes from Spain. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Arts Mar.: T. 
Jones Collection. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Rundel Gallery Mar.: Hevin 0 Cal 
lahan Wood-engravings. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Art Museum To Mar. 15: The 
Archi.ecture of Louis Sullivan, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Hamline Univ. 7o Mar. 8: Mas 
Weber Retrospeciive. 
Public Library To Mar. 13: 
raul Women Artists. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Gallery Mar.:; 19.h Cen 
tury German Paintings. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Museum Mar. 7-21: 19th 
Century, French Landscapes. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

City of Paris To Mar. 27: Sculpture 
by Robert Ortlieb. 

Gump Gallery To Mar. 13: Ralph 
Stackpole; Francis De Erdely. 

Legion of Honor From Mar. 3: 
Paintings by Jack Gage Stark. 

SANTA FE, N. M. 

Modern Art Gallery Mar.; Contem 
porary Paintings & Sculpture. 

Museum of N. M. Yo Mar. 15: 
Howard Schleeter; Alexander Mas 
ley 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Smith Museum Mar. 7-28: Fred 
Nagler; Howard Lipman. 

Museum of Fine Arts Zo Mar. 25: 
John Marin Watercolors. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

College of Fine Arts Mar. .6®7: 
Walt Kuhn Paintings, Dravirings. 

TULEDO, OHIO 

Museum of Art Zo Mar. 28: The 
Age of Enlightenment. 

TRENTON, N. J. 

State Museum From Mar. 7: The 
Contemporary House & Its Neigh- 
borhood. 

TULSA, OKLA. 
Philbrook Art Center 
Steuben Glass. 

URBANA, ILL. 

Univ. of Ill. Mar.: Contemporary 
imerican Painting National. 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson-Williams-Proctor Mar. 7-28: 
Dong Kingman, Watercolors. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Bush & Weeks Gallery From Mar. 
7: Thomas Dryce. 
Corcoran Gallery Mar.: 

Graphic Arts. 
Library of Congress Zo Apr. 30: 
Setilement of Georgia Exhibition. 
Pan American Union Mar.: Modern 
Haitian Artists. 

Phillips Gallery Mar. 7-30: Karl 
Knaths; John Piper. 
Public Library Mar.: 
Jack Perlmutter. 
Smithsonian Institution Mar. 7-28: 
Watercolor Club Exhibition 


National 


Simon 


Swedish Prints 


Paintings 


Aiden 


Cateshy 


10 St. 


To Apr. 4: 


Watercolors; 


Prints by 


Picasso « 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Norton Gallery To Mar. 7: 30th 
Annual Members’ Show. 
WICHITA, KAN. 

Art Assoc. Mar. 7-31: Dutch Paint- 
ings from saeeee Museum. 
WOODSTOCK, p 2 

Mollie Smith Gallery To Mar. 15: 
Edna Thurber; Ethel Adams. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum Mar.: 


Lithographic 
Portraits; 20th Cent. 


Sculpture. 


NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) To Mar. 
20: Benjamin Kopman. 

Acquavella Galleries (38E57) Mar.: 
Selected Old Masters. 

American British Art Center (44 
W56) Zo Mar. 6: Georg Ehriich; 
Stanley Bate. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To Mar. 
13: Ben Meyers, Vevean Oviette. 

Art Students League (21W57) To 
Mar. 6: Morris Kantor; Kuniyoshi. 

Artists Gallery (61E57) To Mar. 
12: Sakari Suzuki Paintings. 


Artists League (77 Fifth) Jo Mar. 
9: Edelman; Kroll; Ehrenreich. 
Ashby Gallery (18 Cornelia) 70 
Mar. 6: Lewin Alcopley; Mar. 8- 
30: Carl Ashby. 

Asia Institute (7E70) To Mar. 6: 
Kurt Larisch Paintings. 

Assoc. American Artists (711Fifth) 
Mar. 1-20: Raphael Soyer. 
Babcock Galleries (38E57) Mar. 1- 
20: Paintings by American Art- 
ists. 

Barbizon Plaza Gallery 
58) To Mar. 138: William Klein. 
Barzansky Galleries (664 Mad.) 
Mar.: Group Exhibition. 


Bignou Gallery (32E57) Mar. 2-27: 
19-20th Century French Paintings. 
Binet Gallery (67E57) To Mar. 
18: Bernar Gussow. 

Brooklyn Museum (E. Pkwy.) 7o 
Mar. 7%: Miklos Suba; Ancient 
Egyptian Glass & Glazes. 
Brummer Gallery (110E58) Mar.: 
Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) Mar. 2- 
20; Lyonel Feininger. 

Carlebach Gallery (937 Third) Mar. 
4-20; Sid Rifkin. 

Carstairs Gallery (11E57) To Mar. 
20: Cathleen Mann. 
Charles-Fourth Gallery (51 Chas.) 
To Mar. 18: Leepa; Gotcliffe. 
Chinese Gallery (38E57) Mar. 6-26: 
Wallace Putnam, Recent Oils. 


Contemporary Arts Gallery (106E 
57) To Mar. 12: Mid-Season 
Group. 

Dix Gallery (760 Madison) 70 Mar. 
13: Keith Vaughan. 

Downtown Gallery (32E51) Mar. 
2-20: Louis Guglielmi. 
Durand-Ruel Galleries 
Mar, 8-31: Khmeluk. 
Durlacher Bros. (11E57) Mar. 8- 
27: Salvator Rosa Paintings. 
Educational Alliance (197 E B'way.) 
To Mar. 28: Elias Grossman. 
Egan Gallery (63E57) To Mar. 15: 
Albers; de Kooning; Cavalion. 
Eggleston Galleries (161W57) Mar. 
8-20: Philip Held; Theodore Rand. 
Sth St. Gallery (33W8) Mar. 1-15: 
Gallery Art Association. 

Feig! Gallery (601 Mad.) Mar. 2- 
20: Baronia Bilanc-Bocser. 


Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Mar. 
16: Art in Circus Exhibition. 
44th St. Gallery (133W44) To 

Mar. 17: Menahem Lewin. 
French & Co. (210E57) To Mar. 
13: Nikol Schattenstein. 
Friedman Gallery (20E49) Mar.: 
Ernest Hamlin Baker. 
Garret Gallery (47E12) Mar.: 
Exhibition. 

Grand Central Galleries (15 Vand.) 
Mar. 2-18: Waugh Marines; Mar. 
9-20: Childe Hassam Etchings. 
Hall of Art (13E40) To Mar. 13: 
Martin Petersen. 

Hugo Gallery (26E55) Jo Mar. 12: 
Gounaro,. 

Jane St. Gallery (41 Perry) Mar.: 
dage Street Group. 

Kennedy Galleries (785 Fifth) Mar.: 
Flower Prints. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) Mar.: 
Modern French Color Prints. 
Knoedler Galleries (14E57) 7o Mar. 
15: Emile Berard. 

Kootz Gallery (15E57) To Mar. 
6: Baziotes, Recent Paintings. 
Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) To 
Mar. 20: Russell Cowles Paint- 


(Sixth at 


(12E57) 


Group 


wngs. 
Laurel Gallery (48E57) To Mar. 
12: Hananiah Harari Paintings. 


Levitt Galleries (16W57) Mar.: 
Jan Schreuder. 

Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) 7o 
Mar. 20; Arshile Gorky. 
Lilienfeld Galleries (32E57) Mar.: 
Old Masters and Modern French, 


Luyber Galleries (112B 
6: Richard Florsheim; 
Lowell Bobdleier. A 
Macbeth Gallery (1157) 
20: Herman Maril. ; 
Matisse Gallery (41857) | 
13: Leonora Carrington, 
Metropolitan Museum { 
82) Mar.: Northern Gothi 
Through the Picture Pra 
Midtown Galleries (605. My 
2-20: Dong Kingman. ~ 
Milch Galleries (55E57) | 
20: Sidney Laufman. © 

Morgan Library (29E36) 
Manuscript and Printed 

Morton Galleries (11 8) 
troup Exhibition. a 
Museum of City of N. Y, @ 
103) Mar.: A Survey of 

Museum of Modern Art ~ 
Mar.: Naum Gabo, A 
ner. 

Museum of Natural BH , 
Pk. W. at 77) To Mar, 
Namuth, Photographs E 
mala. 

Museum of Non- -Objective ] 
(1071 Fifth) Mar.: WN, 
Permanent Collection. 

National Arts Club (15 
Pk.) To Mar. 5: Symancyk 

New-Age Gallery (1332 
6-20: 1948 Sponsors” § 

New Art Circle (41E567)~ 
Clifford Odets; Lee Gatch, 

New School (66W12) Mar 
Fortunato Depero. 

Historical Society (Cent. 

77) Mar.: N. Y. Golden 

N. Y. Public Library (¢ 
Mar.: Hang Alexander 

Newcomb-Macklin (15E57)> 
6-20: Arnold Hoffmann, 

Newhouse Galleries (15E6 
Distinctive Paintings. 

Newman Gallery (150 Le 
Portraits by Gilbert Stuart) 
Newton Gallery (11E57) % 
9: Lipman-Wulf. : 

Nicholson Gallery (69887) _ 
Landscapes of Three Centup 


Niveau Gallery (63E57) ° 
6: raceaes Le Tord. 

Norlyst Gallery (59W56) © 
13: Danie Liberi. 
Opportunity Gallery (9W677) 
Mar. 11: Irving Marants, ~ 
Parsons Gallery (15E57) 

6: Gerome Kamrowski; 
27: Rothko. a 
Passedoit Gallery (1218 
Mar, 15; Paul Mommer, ~ 
Perls Gallery (32E58) Magy 
Modern Paintings from 
Pinacotheca (20W58) To 
Alice Trumbull Mason. | 
Portraits Ine. (460 Park) 5 
Portrait Group Show. : 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) 
Contemporary American 
Riverside Museum (310 
2-21: Calif. Watercolor 
Roberts Art Gallery (380% 
Mar.; Permanent Group 
RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwie 
1-21; Arthur Steig. 
Rosenberg Gallery Y oEst) a 
13: Delacroix, Renoir. 
Salmagundi Club (47 
Mar. 5: Annual Oil Ex 
Salpeter Gallery (128E66%8 
13: Nat Ramer. 
Scalamandre Museum (63 
Modern Fabrics. 

Bertha Schaefer Gallery @ 
To Mar. 20: Willi Barnet. 
Schaeffer Galleries (52E58} 
Drawings, Breughei to Ci 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries @ 

Mar.;: Permanent Colle 
Schoneman Galleries (73E57; 
Fine Paintings, Ali Scho 


Schultheis Galleries (15 
dane) Mar.: Old Maste 
Sculptors Gallery (4W8) 
20: Lorrie Goulet. 
Seligmann Galleries (5 
Mar. 20: Ptgs. from @ 
Flats. 
Seligmann-Helft (11E57) 
20: Paintings & Drawings” 
Serigraph Galleries (38 
Mar. 6: Serigraphs for 
Mar. 8-27: M, Huse, Sy@® 
Silberman Galleries (32E57) 
Old Masters. ry 
Tribune Art Center (100W: 
12 Young American Arti 
Van Diemen Galleries (2188 
Mar. 20; Franz Rederer. ~ 
Village Art Center (224 W 
To Mar. 20: Scenes of Of 
Weyhe Gallery (794 
Mar. 9: Edward John 
Whitney Museum (10W8) 
21: Contemporary Ameé 
ture, Watercolors and 
Wildenstein Galleries (19 
Apr. 3: Manet, Loan E: 
Willard Gallery (32E57) 
Morris Graves. 
Young Gallery (1E57) 
and Modern Paintings. 


The Art t 
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